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Edmonton,  February  23rd,  1915. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Attorney-General  of  Alberta, 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  work  of  this  office  under  The  Children’s  Protection 
Act  of  Alberta,  The  Juvenile  .Courts  Act  of  Alberta,  and  The 
Dominion  Delinquents  Act ,  being  for  fourteen  months  ending 
December  31st,  1914. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  financial 
year,  this  Report  is  carried  to  the  end  of  December,  instead  of  to 
the  end  of  October  as  in  former  reports.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  statistical  reports  of  this 
office,  and  those  of  the  local  societies  and  agents.  These  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  accounted  for  owing  to  the  change  in  the  date  of  the 
ending  of  the  financial  year,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of 
the  local  societies  are  made  out  to  the  end  of  October. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Chadwick, 

Superintendent. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHILD 


The  report  of  a  department  dealing  with  the  child  problem 
must  of  necessity  be  a  report  dealing  practically  with  the  whole 
social  machinery,  working  against  community  irresponsibility, 
and  mitigating  those  tendencies  that  have  a 
bearing-down  influence  on  the  whole  life  of  the 
community.  In  the  case  of  the  adult,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  the  individual,  either  through  his  own 
efforts,  or  the  efforts  of  those  whom  he  compli¬ 
cates,  is  capable  of  redressing  the  wrongs  society 
may  inflict  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  the  child, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  wrongs 
righted,  or  have  redress  or  protection  in  any 
way,  unless  the  adults  make  the  child  their 
particular  concern,  and  develop  the  necessary 
machinery  for  his  protection. 

Practically,  the  child  is  a  liability  to  the 
community;  potentially,  he  is  an  asset,  and  the 
future  of  humanity  is  bound  up  exclusively  in 
the  child. 

The  space  which  is  allotted  for  the  presentation  of  an  annual 
report  for  a  department  of  this  nature,  is  absolutely  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  to  give  in  detail  the  stories  of  the  various  cases  which 
have  been  dealt  with,  and  disposed  of  through  the  medium  of  this 
office  during  the  past  year. 

The  correction  of  wrongs  against  children,  and  the  prevention 
of  conditions  becoming  serious,  which  would  soon  result  in  crimin¬ 
ality  and  pauperism,  are  the  two  main  objects 
Correction  and  of  this  work.  The  fact  that  Alberta  has  been 
Prevention  conducting  this  work  practically  without  the  use 

of  institutions  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  the 
system  is  new,  and  gradually  breaking  down  old  traditions  that 
expensive  institutions  with  a  great  deal  of  machinery  are  necessary 
for  handling  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  In  all  probability 
statements  will  be  advanced  by  those  who  advocate  the  institutional 
treatment  of  children  that  the  institutional  system  is  the  only 
one  possible,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Alberta  has  found  that 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a  reformatory  without  an  institution,  and 
to  handle  neglected  children  without  permanently  housing  them 
within  the  walls  of  an  institution,  for  their  permanent  care  and 
protection. 

The  attitude  assumed  is,  that  the  normal  child  is  better  off  in 
a  normal  home.  In  other  words,  if  the  child  is  to  learn  the  game 
of  citizenship,  the  right  place  for  him  to  learn  the  rules  of  life,  is 
to  live  his  life  under  the  normal  conditions  surrounding  the 
average  home  in  the  average  community. 
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Community  action  is  absolutely  essential  for  carrying  out  any 
work  which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the 
correction  of  defects  surrounding  children, 
Community  Action  whether  the  defects  be  of  a  municipal  nature 
Necessary  or  are  such  delects  as  surround,  or  are  within, 

the  home.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
branch  of  the  A ttornev-GeneraTs  Department  to  assume  that  the 
average  child  has  a  right  to  all  the  advantages  which  a  good  com¬ 
munity  or  good  home  can  offer  it,  and  the  idea  which  has  per¬ 
meated  the  work  has  been  that  a  child  is  not  to  be  punished  be¬ 
cause  of  its  failure  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  social 
machinery,  but  it  is  to  be  taught  and  corrected.  The  attitude  has 
been  rather  that  of  the  parental  idea  than  the  punitive. 

Alberta  has  been  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the 
co-operation  and  interest  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  who 
have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  “big  brother”  and 
Interested  “big  sister”  to  the  child  who  has  started  on  a  career 
Individuals  which  would  eventually  lead  to  mendicancy  and 
Co-operate  crime,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  these  volun¬ 
teers  have  done,  is  beyond  estimation. 

Under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act  of  Alberta,  the  definition 
of  a  neglected  child  is  possibly  broader  than  in  any  other  place 
on  the  continent.  This  Act,  combined  with  The  Juvenile  Courts 
Act,  and  Dominion  Delinquents  Act,  places  Alberta  in  the  fortun¬ 
ate  position  of  having  possibly  the  best  combination  of  children’s 
Acts  in  existence  in  any  place  on  the  continent. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  The  Children’s  Protection  Act  has 
been  made  use  of  to  provide  temporary  shelter  for  the  children 
of  unfortunate  parents,  who,  through  the  tide  of 
Temporary  circumstances,  have  been  unable  to  properly  provide 
Shelter  f  or  their  children.  Temporary  care  has  been  given 

Afforded  in  every  shelter  in  the  province  to  a  good  many 
children ;  some  have  been  placed  in  institutions  or 
boarded  in  private  families,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  the  work  under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  until  such  time 
as  the  parents  have  got  on  their  feet.  In  some  instances  the 
parents  have  repaid  a  small  part  of  the  money  which  has  been 
invested  in  the  care  of  their  children ;  in  many  other  instances  it 
has  been  impossible  to  collect  anything,  owing  to  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  families  involved. 

It  has  been  the  policy,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  endeavour  to 
secure  private  homes  whenever  possible,  where  the  children  could 
be  boarded,  instead  of  placing  them  within  the 
Private  Homes  walls  of  a  shelter,  as  institutional  life  is  not  nor- 
Preferred  mal,  and  is  bad  as  a  permanent  atmosphere  for 

the  children  involved.  In  many  instances, 
widows,  with  possibly  one  or  more  children  dependent  on  them, 
have  been  assisted  by  being  paid  for  the  keep  of  one  or  more 
children  during  the  time  the  parents  have  been  recuperating  from 
a  lapse  in  their  economic  and  social  condition. 
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In  this  way,  a  great  many  families  have  been  actually  held 
together  by  the  revenue  which  has  been  provided  through  this 
branch.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  to  hold 
Families  Held  homes  together  rather  than  to  break  them  up,  and 
Together  when  it  has  been  at  all  possible  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  the  parents  a  chance  to  “make 
good”  even  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  neglect,  or  of  contributing 
to  the  neglect  or  delinquency  of  their  children.  An  enormous 
number  of  homes  have  been  placed  under  supervision  and  proba¬ 
tion,  home  defects  have  been  remedied,  and  children  have  been 
saved  to  good  citizenship  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  homes, 
who,  if  left  alone  without  supervision,  would  inevitably  have 
become  delinquents  sooner  or  later,  or  would  have  degenerated 
into  a  class  of  professional  “'charity  spongers,”  or  mendicants  or 
criminals.  Many  men  have  been  induced  to  have  themselves 
interdicted,  work  has  been  found  for  both  fathers  and  mothers, 
and,  through  the  co-operation  of  agencies  dealing  with  adults, 
home  conditions  have  been  entirely  re-constructed. 

In  every  instance,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
these  reformations  without  drawing  too  much  public  attention  to 
the  conditions  of  the  home  and  the  surround- 
Spot-light  ings  of  the  children,  as  experience  has  proven 

Methods  Avoided  that  direction  of  the  spot-light  on  the  home 
and  circumstances  of  this  kind  has  a  tendency 
to  discourage  and  disrupt  the  home,  or  else,  have  the  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  fill  themselves  with  public  sympathy,  with  the 
natural  results,  a  greater  development  of  pauperism. 

Although,  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible,  lenient  methods  have 
been  used,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  homes  aimed  at,  without  the 
use  of  drastic  measures,  in  a  good  many  instances  it  has  been 
necessary  to  have  adults  taken  before  a  magistrate,  or  have  them 
interview  police  officials  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  families,  or  taking  the 
consequences  under  the  Criminal  Code  for  neglect. 
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CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETIES 


Fully  organized  Children’s  Aid  Societies  are  in  existence  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta  at  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat,  and  at  some  forty-two  other  smaller 
places.  Children’s  Aid  Committees  have  been 
organized  and  given  the  powers  of  Children’s  Aid 
Societies.  It  has  been  found  from  practical 
experience  that  a  large  society  in  a  small  place 
is  not  so  effective  as  is  a  small  committee  dealing 
with  the  practical  problems  of  the  child  in  the 
community. 

By  the  committee  system,  a  good  deal  of 
gossip  and  scandal  in  connection  with  children’s 
cases  have  been  avoided.  These 
The  Committee  committees  are  generally  com- 
System  posed  of  one  or  two  business 

men  who  in  turn  select  one  or 
two  women  to  assist  them.  This  plan  has  been  found  very 
effective,  and  the  policy  should  be  continued.  The  weakness 
in  working  through  committees  is  a  financial  one,  as  a  committee 
cannot  raise  money  for  children’s  work,  but  this  is  really  not 
needed,  on  account  of  Government  supervision  and  the  provisions 
of  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  which  hold  a  municipality 
responsible  for  the  keep  of  its  children. 

When  this  province  is  divided  up  into  counties,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  appoint  special  probation  officers  for  each  county, 
whose  duties  will  be  to  enforce  the  various  Acts  for  the  protection 
of  children. 

The  Mounted  Police  constables  in  the  various  districts  through¬ 
out  the  province,  have  really  acted  in  the  capacity  of  probation 
officers  under  the  present  arrangements,  and 
Mounted  Police  as  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  this 
Probation  Officers  department  are  due  to  these  officers  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  done 
this  work  in  the  past.  It  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  work  which  has  been  done,  without  the  assistance 
of  this  splendid  body  of  men,  and  both  officers  and  men  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  assist  us  in  cases  which  have  come  to  their 
attention. 
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JUVENILE  COURTS 


Alberta  has  seventy-three  commissioners  of  Juvenile  Courts, 
appointed  under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act.  In  every  instance 

special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
appoint  men  to  the  work  of  juvenile 
oommissionership  who  are  specially 
qualified  in  temperament  and  dis¬ 
position  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  child  in  the  community. 

The  Juvenile  Court  works  under 
The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  The 
Juvenile  Courts  Act,  and  The  Do¬ 
minion  Delinquents  Act.  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  Juvenile  Court  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give,  as  the  variety  of  work 
which  comes  before  such  a  court  is 
almost  too  great  to  be  enumerated. 
Cases  of  family  adjustment,  delin¬ 
quency  in  children,  child  neglect  in 
any  of  its  various  forms,  and  the  preliminary  hearing  of  cases  of 
crime  against  children,  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
numerous  duties  which  a  commissioner  has  to  perform  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  he  represents.  His  Lordship  Bishop  Gray  was  the 
first  Commissioner  appointed  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  under 
The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  presiding 
judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

A  Juvenile,  or  Children’s  Court  is  always  held  separate  from 
the  sessions  of  any  other  existing  court.  The  maximum  age  of 
children  being  dealt  with  is  up  to  their  eigh- 
Separate  Trials  teenth  birthday.  This  court  is  void  of  juries, 
for  Juveniles  and  usually  of  lawyers,  and  is  stripped  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  common  court. 

The  integral  part  of  the  Juvenile  Court  system  is  the  probation 
officer,  or  agent  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society.  An  information 
is  laid  in  the  usual  way,  and  evidence  is  taken  down 
Probation  by  the  clerk  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  is  one  of 

Officers  the  special  officers  required  by  The  Juvenile  Courts 

Act.  The  evidence  having  been  taken,  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  arrived  at,  the  evidence  and  all  material 
appertaining  to  the  case  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Neglected  Children,  and  in  this  way  each  case  is  accessible  in 
the  event  of  any  future  difficulty  with  the  child  or  home  involved. 

All  informations  that  are  dealt  with  by  the  court  are  made  in 
writing,  and  all  witnesses  old  enough  to  understand  the  meaning 
are  examined  under  oath.  The  usual  procedure  is 
Court  for  the  parties  concerned  in  the  case  to  meet  in 

Procedure  the  Court  at  the  specified  time,  and  gather  in  a 
friendly  group  around  the  commissioner,  and  the 
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situation  is  talked  over  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner.  The 
spirit  which  has  been  inculcated  in  the  Juvenile  Courts  throughout 
the  continent  is  that  the  child  shall  not  be  taken  before  the  com¬ 
missioner  or  judge  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  delinquent,  who  has 
made  a  mistake,  either  through  his  own  or  some  other  person’s 
fault,  and  the  idea  permeating  the  whole  system  is  that  the  mistake 
must  be  corrected  and  punishment  given  when  necessary,  keeping 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  child  will  more  readily  respond  to  friendly 
correction  than  a  harsh,  punitive  method.  The  cornerstone  of  all 
Juvenile  Court  work  is  the  desire  to  know  child  life. 

A  quotation  from  The  Dominion  Delinquents  Act,  possibly 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  intentions  of  children’s  laws  generally 
than  could  be  given  in  any  other  words: 

“Section  31.  This  Act  shall  be  liberally 
Intentions  of  Laws  construed  to  the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be 
for  the  Protection  carried  out,  to  wit :  that  the  care  and  custody 
of  Children  and  discipline  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  shall 

approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which 
should  be  given  by  its  parents,  and  that  as  far  as  practicable  every 
juvenile  delinquent  shall  be  treated,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as 

a  misdirected,  misguided  child,  and 
one  needing  aid,  encouragement, 
help  and  assistance.” 

This  portrays  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  dealing  with  any  of 
the  varied  problems  which  may  con¬ 
front  the  commissioner  of  the  court 
in  his  administration  of  the  Acts  for 
the  protection  of  children. 

The  old  attitude  of  “an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  those  going 
through  the  channels  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  but  for  this  attitude  there  is 
substituted,  .  as  far  as  possible,  the 
idea  that  preventive  and  educative 
reformation  are  the  ends  sought,  and 
as  far  as  possible  records  and  termin¬ 
ology  eliminate  the  idea  of  crimin- 
ality. 

The  nature  of  an  offence  with 
which  a  child  is  charged  can  not,  in 
most  cases,  be  considered  by  itself  as 
a  satisfactory  index  of  character  and 
disposition.  The  character  of  the 
offender  is  manifested  much  more 
accurately  by  the  habit  of  offending, 
and  the  nature  of  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted.  There  is  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  manner  in  which  girls’  cases  and  boys’  cases  should 
be  handled.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  female  bent  of  mind 
is  usually  less  active  and  less  aggressive,  and  less  liable — owing  to 
the  conventions  of  society — to  come  into  conflict  with  the  institu- 
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tions  of  society.  Therefore,  a  girl  is  less  liable  than  a  boy  to  come 
into  court  on  the  ordinary  charges  which  are  dealt  with  in  Juvenile 
Courts  throughout  the  land. 

The  girl  problem  is  an  entirely  different  one  to  that  of  the  boy, 
and  requires  special  and  expert  handling,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  male  mind  cannot  give,  owing  to  the  psychological  difference 
in  the.  mentality  of  the  male  and  female.  The  history  of  reform¬ 
atory  institutions  dealing  with  girls  shows  that  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  girls  dealt  with  in  the  United  States  came 
before  the  court  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  whereas 
a  similar  history  of  boys’  institutions  brings  crimes  of  this  nature 
into  an  enormous  proportion  in  the  whole  amount  of  cases  dealt 
with. 

The  term  “Probation”  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  misunderstood  words  used  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Juvenile  Courts,  or  those  dealing  with 
Probation  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  child. 

Probation  is  a  system  of  correction  designed  to 
improve  the  character  of  the  offender  by  giving  him  his  liberty 
under  friendly  and  coercive  oversight,  as  a  substitute  for  punish¬ 
ment. 

When  a  commissioner  deems  it  proper,  he  does  not  pronounce 
sentence  after  a  child  has  been  found  guilty,  but  retains  him  under 
a  conditional  agreement  of  good  behaviour,  appointing  either  a 
paid  or  volunteer  probation  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the 
probationer  in  the  mode  of  life  he  must  adopt.  The  probation 
officer  must  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  probationer  and  keep 
a  friendly  oversight  on  his  pursuits,  his  friends  and  amusements. 
If  the  officer  is  a  success  he  naturally  exerts  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  child  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The  work  of  a  pro¬ 
bation  officer  of  necessity  takes  time  and  energy,  and  a  good  deal 
of  tact,  as  lack  of  interest  will  soon  be  detected  by  the  young 
derelict  left  in  his  charge,  and  he  will  soon  lose  both  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  of  the  boy. 

There  are  certain  dangers  attached  to  probation  which,  if  in¬ 
discriminately  used,  are  liable  to  generate  in  the  minds  of  certain 
types,  a  contempt  for  justice,  and  an  unconcern  for 
Dangers  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  This  can  be 
Probation  readily  remedied  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  proba¬ 
tion  ofRicers,  and  in  Alberta  this  is  done  by  the 
Department  of  Neglected  Children,  which  department  keeps 
in  constant  touch  with  the  various  probation  officers,  as  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  all  probationers  is  required  to  be  filed  weekly 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children. 

The  immense  advantages  of  probation  are  self-evident.  It 
allows  of  correction  and  reformation  with  the  liberty  of  the 
offender,  and  without  the  stigma  of  imprisonment, 
Advantages  of  or  bringing  scandal  to  the  home.  It  prevents  a 
Probation  first  offender  becoming  an  habitual  lawbreaker,  and 
greatest  of  all  the  saving  to  society  and  useful  citi¬ 
zenship  of  boys  and  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  warped  and 
twisted  by  prison  and  institutional  life. 
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It  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
child  in  the  community,  particularly  the  delinquent  child,  that 
the  official  touch  to  probation  sometimes 
The  Big-Brother  spells  failure ;  consequently,  every  effort  must 
Method  be  made  to  use  the  “big-brother”  and  “big- 

sister  method  in  dealing  with  the  offender. 
The  active  interest  and  friendly  oversight  of  a  clean-minded, 
wholesome  man  or  woman,  accomplishes  wonders  as  a  reformatory 
and  preventive  method  in  dealing  with  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

Alberta  is  fortunate  in  having  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  who  give  their  time  gratuitously  to  this  work,  and  are 
ready  to  get  in  touch  with  any  boy  or  girl  whom  the  commission¬ 
er,  or  office  of  neglected  children  may  recommend  to  their  care. 
The  tactless  probation  officer,  volunteer  or  professional,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  carry  fear,  rather  than  friendly  oversight  in  the  case  of 
the  child  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  these  can  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  handled  by  the  careful  selection  of  volunteer  probation 
officers,  though,  if  the  child  fails  in  the  obligations  placed  upon  it 
by  the  court,  he  must  be  turned  over  to  the  official  to  be  more 
strictly  dealt  with,  or  suffer  the  resultant  punishment. 

Common-sense  has  to  be  used  in  every  case,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  give  any  specified  rules  as  to  how  to  handle  a  child, 
as  every  case  requires  a  different  treatment. 
Impossible  to  In  some  instances  encouragement,  in  some 
Apply  Rules  instances  punishment,  must  be  insisted  upon, 

and  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  can  be 
coaxed  to  lines  of  rectitude  and  honesty. 

During  the  past  year  213  children  have  been  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion,  and  the  crimes  which  have  been  represented  are  as  varied  as 
are  the  children  who  have  come  before  the  court.  The  fact  that 
out  of  490  cases  coming  before  Juvenile  Courts  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  send  57  children  to  institutions,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  probation  system  is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  most 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  child  in  the 
community. 
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JUVENILE  COURT  COMMISSIONERS 

Appointments  to  Dec.,  1914,  under  The  Children’s 
Protection  Act. 


Town. 


Name. 


Athabasca  . 

Blairmore . 

Bashaw . 

Calgary . 

Calgary . 

Calgary . 

Castor  . 

Coronation  . 

Carmangay . 

Claresholm . 

Cardston  . 

Coleman  . 

Consort  . 

Camrose  . 

Cowley  . . 

Cowley . 

Chauvin  . 

Daysland  . 

Edmonton  . 

Edmonton . 

Edmonton  . 

Edmonton  . 

Edmonton  . 

Edson . 

Fort  Saskatchewan 

Foremost . 

Gleichen  . 

Grouard  . 

Grouard  . 

Hardisty  . 

Hardisty  . 

Hanna  . 

High  River  . 

Islay  . 

Innisfail  . 

Irricana  . 

Lacombe  . 

Lacombe  . 

Lamont . 

Leduc  . 

Lethbridge  . 

Lethbridge  . 

Lloydminster  . 

Medicine  Hat  . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Mirror  . 

Magrath . 

Mannville . 

Macleod  . 

Nanton . 

Olds  . 

Ponoka  . 

Provost  . 


.Russell  Edgar  Bannerman. 
.James  Wm.  Gresham. 

.Alfred  J.  Whitby. 

.T.  A.  P.  Frost. 

.John  McDougal. 

.F.  D.  Beveridge. 

.Edgerton  Howard  Matthias. 
.Aremis  Towns. 

.Thomas  Edison  Collins. 

.  William  McNicol. 

.Josiah  Austin  Hammer. 
.Edmund  Disney. 

..Charles  Henry  Noble. 

.T.  T.  Carlson. 

.A.  J.  Snyder. 

.D.  R.  Mclvor. 

.Thomas  Armour. 

..David  Davidson. 

Percy  Henry  Tucker. 

.Robert  Belcher. 

.H.  Allan  Gray. 

.Dr.  D.  G.  McQueen. 

.Herbert  P.  Rocke. 

.F.  Fulmer. 

.John  Paul. 

.John  Edward  Charters. 

.James  Leigh  Laycock. 

.Vermer  Maurice. 

.Peter  Tompkins. 

.James  Davidson  Jones. 

.Allan  John  Nicol  McArthur. 
.Charles  Schatz  Finkbeiner. 
.Alex.  Wm.  Hamilton  Thompson. 
.William  Berty  Cairns. 

.John  Drought  Lauder. 

.Robert  J.  Fowler. 

•  Edward  Montrose  Sharpe. 
.George  Hutton. 

..Albert  Ernest  Archer. 

.T.  A.  Norris. 

.W.  V.  McMillan. 

.J.  D.  Higginbotham. 

.John  Laurie. 

.  .0.  D.  Austin. 

.C.  J.  Wilson. 

.  Horace  J.  Rymer. 

.  Orsin  Alpin  Woolley. 

..Daniel  B.  McLean. 

.Allan  Ban  McDonald. 

.Aron  Z.  Jessup. 

.Samuel  James  Craig. 

.William  K.  Turner. 

.William  Hamilton. 
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Peace  River  Crossing . George  E.  MacLeod 

Peace  River  Crossing . John  P.  Gaudet. 

Red  Deer . J.  Wallace. 

St.  Albert  . Walter  Lewis  Viness. 

St.  Albert  . . . . .  Edmund  Poirier. 

St.  Paul  de  Metis  . Joseph  Ernest  Cloutier. 

Stony  Plain . . Murdock  McKinley. 

Stettler  . Harry  Theodore  Harding. 

Stettler  . . John  Phillips  Grigg. 

Strathmore  . William  Vickery. 

Strome . W.  E.  G.  Hunter. 

Sedgewick  . James  S.  McDonald. 

Trochu . Sidney  Alex,  de  Barethy. 

Viking . James  S.  Barker. 

Vermilion  . Peter  P.  Pilkie. 

Vulcan  . William  Alvin  Schenk. 

Wetaskiwin . Henry  Dillon  Mills. 

Warner . . Albert  P.  Veale. 

Wainwright  . J.  W.  McQueen. 

Wain wright  . Frank  Lush. 


At 
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MEANS  OF  CORRECTION  AND 
PREVENTION 


An  agreement  was  entered  into  some  years  ago,  between  the 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Manitoba,  whereby  boys  requiring  Indus¬ 
trial  School  training  are  sent  to  the  institu- 
Imdustrial  Schools  tion  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  This  institution, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  Weir, 
has  done  excellent  work.  Great  care  has  been  used  in  the  culling 
of  boys  for  this  institution,  as  only  those  showing  serious  criminal 
tendencies  have  been  sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Since  this  agreement  was  entered  into,  it  has  only  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  two  boys  to  the  institution  for  repeating  offences, 
and  only  four  boys  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  crimes  committed 
after  leaving  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
the  crimes  have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  boys  acquired  any  more  knowledge 
of  crime  at  the  Industrial  School  than  they  would  have  acquired 
outside,  and  in  reality  the  institution  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  their 
entering  penal  institutions. 

The  terms  at  the  Industrial  School  are  as  a  general  rule 
indeterminate.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  success  from  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  training  school  unless  the  term  is 
Indeterminate  sufficiently  long,  not  so  much  to  reform,  as 
Terms  to  mould  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  theToys1 

under  treatment.  When  a  boy  comes  to  us 
with  a  history  of  bad  home  conditions  back  of  him,  conditions 
where  lawlessness  and  petty  crime  are  rampant,  he  cannot  readily 
be  expected  to  fit  into  the  conditions  of  the  community  which  are 
required  of  him,  so  he  is  sent  to  the  Industrial  School,  where  he 
is  given  a  long  course  of  training,  among  its  branches  being 
plumbing,  carpentering,  laundry-work,  shoemaking,  farming,  and 
blacksmithing,  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  electrical  work  and 
engineering  done.  In  addition  to  these  trades  the  usual  school 
curriculum  is  followed,  and  every  boy  sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie 
has  to  attend  school  for  at  least  five  hours  a  day  in  addition  to 
doing  his  trade  work,  and  boys  are  selected  for  the  various  trades 
after  they  have  shown  some  particular  aptitude  to  learn  the 
trade  which  they  make  application  to  be  taught.  At  the  present 
time  Alberta  has  16  boys  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  population  this  is  a  smaller  number  than  any  other  place 
on  the  continent  records  for  institutional  inmates.  This  is  due  to 
the  placing  out  system,  as  in  a  good  home  the  boys  are  not  in 
the  way  of  temptation,  and  also  some  credit  is  due  to  the  system 
of  probation,  which  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  boys  in 
the  province.  No  boy  is  sent  to  Portage  la  Prairie  until  he  has 
fallen  down  under  all  other  forms  of  treatment,  and  no  child 
under  the  age  of  14  years  is  committed  to  the  Industrial  School. 
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In  the  matter  of  Industrial  Schools  for  girls,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  deal  with  some  15  or  18  girls  requiring  institutional 
treatment.  In  all  probability  institutional 
Industrial  Schools  treatment  would  not  have  been  so  necessary 
for  Girls  had  it  been  possible  to  avoid  the  preying 

instincts  of  the  men  who  have  followed  up 
the  girls  after  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Juvenile  Court, 
or  the  women  probation  officers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
dealing  with  the  girl  problem,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
individual,  as  of  the  environment.  A  boy  who  has  gone  wrong 
can  be  brought  back,  and  reinstated  in  the  place  he  formerly 
occupied  in  the  community,  but  a  girl  who  goes  wrong  is  not 
brought  under  a  restraining  influence  before  she  has  contracted 
habits  and  friendships  which  become  disastrous  to  her  life.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  girl  is  more  liable  to  need  institutional  care  than  the 
boy,  if  she  is  to  be  prevented  from  sliding  farther  down  the  plane 
of  criminal  life,  and  assisted  to  the  place  where  she  is  independent 
of  her  surroundings. 

The  problem  of  the  girl,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  lies  greatly 
in  prevention,  and  the  women  probation  officers  throughout  the 
province  are  to  be  highly  commended  on  the 
Work  of  Women  work  they  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
Probation  Officers  prevention.  During  the  past  year  Miss  Jack- 
son  and  Miss  Tompkins  of  Edmonton  have 
handled  approximately  300  girls,  varying  in  ages  from  10  to  18 
years.  Mrs.  Bagnall  of  Calgary  has  handled  approximately  175 
girls  of  similar  character.  In  addition,  the  Medicine  Hat  and 
Lethbridge  officers  have  dealt  with  a  large  number  of  girls,  and 
prevented  their  getting  into  the  clutches  of  unprincipled 
individuals  who  would  soon  exploit  them  and  start  them  out  on 
the  road  to  ruin. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  a  girl  who 
has  gone  wrong  is  larger  than  is  the  cost  of  caring  for  a  boy,  as  it 
is  almost  impossible,  when  the  girl  has  once  stepped  off  the 
pedestal  of  morality,  for  her  to  be  re-absorbed  into  the  community, 
as  she  has  not  only  herself  to  fight,  but  all  the  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  against  her  as  well.  The  men  involved  are  only 
too  anxious  to  follow  up  the  chase,  and  even  the  better  women  of 
the  community  are  not  too  willing  to  forgive  the  girl,  and 
frequently  assume  the  attitude  that  she  is  a  social  outcast. 

The  cases  of  young  girls  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  so 
serious  as  are  those  cases  of  girls  over  14.  The  young  girl  who 
has  left  the  straight  road  is  readily  corrected  and  located  in  a  new 
environment  of  good,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  a  girl  of 
from  16  to  18,  and  have  her  rehabilitated  in  the  community  where 
she  has  once  gone  under. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  girl’s  work  that  the  girls  should  be 
handled  by  women  officers,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  handle 
the  situation  in  the  right  light.  The  reports 
Women  Officers  of  Miss  Jackson  of  Edmonton,  and  Mrs. 
Necessary  Bagnall  of  Calgary,  immediately  follow  these 

remarks,  and  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  problem  as  it  is  being  faced  in  Alberta. 
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Calgary  City  Staff 


Edmonton  City  Staff 
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The  Sisters  of  the  Refuge  of  the  Good  Shepherd  have  taken 
care  of  10  girls  during  the  past  year.  This  institution  is  parti¬ 
cularly  handicapped  owing  to  lack  of  accom- 
Roman  Catholic  modation,  but  in  view  of  the  accommodation 
Industrial  School  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  is 
marvellous,  and  the  sisters  are  to  com¬ 
plimented  upon  their  achievement.  There  have  been  a 
large  number  of  escapes  from  this  institution  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  adequate  means  for  properly  housing 
the  girls.  The  girls  in  this  institution  are  taught  sewing,  house¬ 
keeping,  laundry,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  in  addition  to  school 
work.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  girls  have  been  received  by 
the  sisters,  but  the  Protestant  girls  have  been  exempt  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  religious  exercises,  and  the  home  is  open  to  any  non- 
Catho-lic  minister  or  visitor  who  is  interested  in  these  girls,  and 
wishes  to  see  them. 

The  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Methodist  Church  has 
recently  organized  a  home  in  Edmonton,  this  home  doing  a 
work  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Social 
Protestant  Social  Service  Home  in  Calgary.  As  this  home  has 
Service  Home  only  just  been  started,  it  is  impossible  to  give 

a  report  upon  the  progress.  The  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Home  in  Calgary,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Canada,  has  done  some  remarkable  work  in 
reclaiming  the  lives  of  a  number  of  girls  who  would  otherwise 
have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  the  professional  prostitutes.  This 
home  lays  no  claim  to  doing  rescue  work  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  term,  but  confines  its  efforts  to  looking  after  girls  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  themselves,  either  through  their 
own  or  other  peoples’  fault.  The  work  which  the  Social  Service 
Home  in  Calgary  has  done  for  the  girl,  stands  out  as  a  particularly 
bright  spot  in  the  history  of  this  problem  in  Alberta. 

The  Ruthenian  Home  in  Edmonton  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended.  This  institution  deals  with  foreign-speaking  girls,  who 
find  the  home  open  for  their  reception,  and 
Ruthenian  Home  .  tnany  girls  whose  work  takes  them  into  con¬ 
fer  Girls  tact  with  some  of  the  lowest  kind  of  places, 

find  here  a  home  atmosphere  which  counter¬ 
acts  the  effects  which  their  employment  may  have  upon  them. 
Any  girl  can  find  shelter  here,  even  if  she  has  no  money.  This 
home  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Snyder,  who  has 
been  most  successful  in  developing  the  right  social  spirit,  and  an 
idea  of  cleanliness  about  the  place. 

During  the  past  year  the  Edmonton  Shelter  has  dealt  with  859 
cases  of  children.  In  no  instance  has  a  child  been  sent  to  the 
shelter  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  home 
Edmonton  Shelter  warranted  such  action.  Pour  hundred  and 
forty-eight  children  were  sent  from  the  City 
of  Edmonton,  and  four  hundred  and  eleven  from  points  outside 
the  city,  and  for  these  points  outside  the  city  the  Government  has 
paid  to  the  city  the  sum  of  $3,380.40.  The  Edmonton  Shelter  is 
ideal  in  every  respect,  but  is  sadly  overcrowded,  as  the  report  of 
the  matron,  which  is  published  in  the  appendix,  would  indicate. 
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Children’s  Shelter,  Calgary 


Children’s  Shelter,  Medicine  Hat 
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One  unfortunate  circumstance  arose  in  the  shelter  during  the 
year,  when,  during  a  trial  for  a  serious  offence,  several  young 
women  were  incarcerated  in  the  shelter  pending  the  hearing  of 
the  case.  This  led  to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  as  the 
influence  of  these  immoral  women  on  the  young  children  in  the 
shelter  was  very  bad,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  them  locked  up 
for  the  whole  24  hours  of  the  day,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  Edmonton  Shelter  badly  needs  another  cottage,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  a  special  cottage  be  provided  to  take  care 
of  either  boys  or  girls,  as  the  overcrowding  of  the  shelter  will  soon 
become  a  serious  matter,  and  it  is  always  bad  policy  to  have  boys 
and  girls  together  in  the  same  building,  when  they  are  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  infants’  ward  in  the  shelter  is 
possibly  the  best  of  its  kind  in  any  hospital  or  institution  in  the 
province,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  particular  branch  of 
shelter  work  is  handled  is  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification.  During 
the  past  year  eight  infants  died.  The  mortality  rate  among  the 
infants  is  very  low,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the 
infants  who  come  to  us  are  decidedly  predisposed  towards  disease, 
and  require  most  careful  handling,  this  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  matron.  In  the  matter  of  epidemics  of  a 
serious  nature,  whooping-cough  and  measles  have  been  dealt  with, 
but  from  neither  of  these  did  any  deaths  result. 

The  Calgary  Shelter  has  occupied  the  west  wing  of  the  Isolation 
Hospital  up  to  the  present,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been 
several  serious  epidemics  in  that  institution. 
Calgary  Shelter  Among  these  have  been  chicken-pox,  whoop¬ 
ing-cough,  ringworm,  and  scarlet  fever.  The 
epidemic  of  ringworm  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  finally 
resulted  in  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  cases  being  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment.  This  was  largely  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  matron  then  in  charge,  who  has  since  been  replaced.  The  new 
shelter  building  at  Calgary  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy.  This  building,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown  in  this 
report,  is  complete  in  every  detail  and  is  part  of  a  plan  of  a  larger 
institution.  This  building  is  situated  on  Harvetta  Heights,  1% 
miles  east  of  the  post  office  on  the  Ogden  car  line.  The  building 
is  semi-fireproof  in  construction  and  built  to  accommodate  forty 
children.  Eventually  this  new  building  will  be  used  as  the  admin¬ 
istration  building  for  the  larger  plant.  There  is  a  cottage  on  the 
grounds  which  is  being  used  for  boys,  the  new  building  being 
used  eventually  as  a  cottage  for  the  older  boys.  This  is  possibly 
the  best  shelter  plant  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion,  and  includes 
some  twenty  acres  of  land,  which  will  grow  practically  all  the  food 
consumed  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  the  future.  A 
good  deal  of  work  has  yet  to  be  done.  Some  buildings  will  have 
to  be  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the  property,  and  an  additional 
cottage  will  be  required  at  an  early  date,  as  the  population  of  the 
Calgary  Shelter  is  bound  to  be  large.  During  the  past  year  five 
hundred  and  sixty  children  have  been  dealt  with ;  of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  came  from  points  outside  the  city,  for 
which  the  city  has  been  paid  $1,319.85  by  the  Government,  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  children  came  from  the  city. 
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Children’s  Shelter,  Edmonton 


Delinquent  Children’s  Home,  Lethbridge 
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The  Lethbridge  Shelter  is  inadequate,  but  the  work  which  has 
been  done  with  the  poor  equipment  is  remarkable,  and  Lethbridge 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  an  efficient 
Lethbridge  Shelter  matron  who  has  been  able  to  make  use  of 
every  means  which  came  to  her  hand  for  the 
advancement  of  her  work.  Her  shelter  is  clean,  efficiently  man¬ 
aged,  and  the  children  are  happy  and  always  sorry  to  leave  the 
institution.  This  shelter  is  badly  located,  as  there  is  absolutely 
no  means  of  providing  proper  facilities  for  a  playground,  but 
during  the  past  year  the  shelter  has  added  a  good  deal  of  play¬ 
ground  equipment  both  inside  and  outside  the  shelter,  and  a  good 
deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  matron  in  the  way  of 
re-arranging  the  premises  for  the  better  administration  of  her 
work.  Lethbridge  has  been  fortunate  in  escaping  sickness,  and 
having  no  deaths  in  the  shelter  during  the  past  year.  Seventy- 
four  children  have  been  handled;  of  this  number  sixty-five  came 
from  points  outside  the  city,  and  the  city  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,918.80  by  the  Government. 

Medicine  Hat  Shelter  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  is  all 
housed  in  and  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  spring. 

The  plan  of  the  shelter  is  complete,  and  it  is 
Medicine  Hat  sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  the  children 

Shelter  of  Medicine  Hat  and  the  district  for  some 

time  to  come.  It  will  accommodate  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  children.  The  building  is  semi-fireproof  in 
construction,  and  situated  on  about  five  acres  of  land,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  ball  grounds.  Medicine  Hat  has,  in  the  past,  sent  all 
the  children  of  that  district  to  Calgary  and  Lethbridge,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  necessitate  the  shelter  being  completed 
at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  early  spring 
will  see  the  Medicine  Hat  Shelter  complete  and  ready  for 
occupancy. 
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CANADIANS  TO  BE 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for 
Canada  shows  that  during  the  year  1912-13,  402,432  persons,  men, 
women  and  children,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  this  being 

an  increase  of  48,195  over  the 
year  1911-12. 

This  group  is  represented  by 
65  different  nationalities,  and  of 
this  number  46,167  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age  who  were 
with  their  parents,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  number,  2,689  chil¬ 
dren  were  brought  to  Canada  by 
various  societies  and  agencies 
who  are  bringing  children  from 
the  Old  Country  to  Canada  with 
the  idea  of  settling  them  under 
new  environment  in  foster 
homes.  Of  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  imported  into  this  country 
by  these  agencies,  Alberta  has 
taken  care  of  only  seven,  so  that 
the  item  of  children  placed  in 
homes  by  the  various  child-plac¬ 
ing  societies  is  practically  nil  as  far  as  the  influence  of  child-life  in 
this  Province  is  concerned. 

Of  the  immigrants  who  landed  in  Canada,  approximately  13 
per  cent,  were  booked  right  through  to  Alberta.  This,  of  course, 
gives  no  idea  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  settled  here,  as  a 
large  number  have  filtered  through  to  this  province  after  trying 
various  eastern  points  in  the  Dominion. 

The  great  problem  which  Alberta  has  to  face  is  the  absorption 
of  the  immigrant  into  the  community,  and  making  them  into 
good  Canadian  citizens.  The  idea  that  should 
Alberta’s  Problem  permeate  every  community  is  not  to  have  the 
foreign-born  who  are  settled  in  this  country, 
forget  their  homeland,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  raised,  but  to  have  them  hold  the  highest  ideals  of  their 
homeland,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  settled  idea  that  Canada  is 
their  permanent  home.  A  large  number  of  the  immigrants  coming 
to  us  look  upon  their  coming  to  Canada  as  a  step  towards  securing 
that  wealth  and  affluence  which  will  enable  them  to  return  to  their 
own  country  and  live  in  comfort.  Fortunately,  this  idea  is  not 
shared  by  the  second  generation,  who  usually  come  to  regard  their 
adopted  country  as  their  own,  and  learn  to  look  upon  its  possibil¬ 
ities  of  development  as  leading  to  that  democracy  where  every 
individual  is  given  an  equal  chance. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  who  have  come  to 
Canada  and  settled  in  Alberta  have  applied  themselves  readily  to 
the  changed  environment  and  new  conditions  of  this  country,  and 
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the  children  of  these  people,  as  a  general  rule,  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Canadians,  and  in  many  instances  feel  it  a  reflection 
to  be  designated  by  any  other  term. 

The  younger  the  child  who  comes  to  this  country,  the  more 
readily  he  is  absorbed  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  national  institu¬ 
tion.  Among  the  older  children  there  is  a 
Immigrant  Child  is  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  absorbing  them 
Easily  Absorbed  into  the  community,  as  they  are  somewhat 
diffident  about  leaving  their  own  language 
and  learning  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
settled.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  have  the  foreign  element 
settle  in  colonies,  where  the  language  of  their  homeland  is  spoken 
exclusively,  and  the  old  customs  kept  up.  As  far  as  the  adults 
are  concerned,  this  is  no  particular  drawback,  but  as  regards  the 
children  this  policy  is  liable  to  become  a  serious  handicap  to  their 
future. 

The  majority  of  people  coming  to  Canada  have  been  used  to 
an  environment  that  is  artistic.  This  they  experience  in  their 
public  buildings,  great  paintings,  and  when  they  come  from  the 
larger  centres,  some  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world.  This  all 
tends  to  enhance  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  broaden 
their  intellect.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  Canadian-bred 
child  to  look  down  upon  the  child  of  the  foreign-born  as  not  so 
fortunate  as  he,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  born  a 
Canadian.  This  all  has  a  good  effect  in  bringing  the  child  of 
foreign-born  parents  to  be  a  good  Canadian.  The  sentiment  is 
best  expressed  in  the  attitude  of  a  small  boy  who,  after  having  been 
punished  by  his  father,  said  he  did  not  object  to  being  punished 
when  he  needed  it,  but  he  hated  to  be  thrashed  by  a  dirty 
foreigner ! 

The  foreign-born  child  in  the  city  offers  a  peculiar  problem  as 
he  readily,  through  his  school  and  street  life,  falls  into  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  other  children. 
The  Foreign  Child  The  circumstances  of  the  average  home  life 
in  the  City  mitigate  against  the  child  spending  any  more 

time  under  his  own  roof  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  eating  and  sleeping.  Consequently  a  great  many 
children  spend  their  lives  on  the  street  and  among  the  most 

unsatisfactory  conditions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  child  protection.  The 
parents  frequently  find  their  boys  and 
girls  getting  away  from  them,  and 
forming  friendships  and  influences 
which  are  anything  but  good.  The 
majority  of  cases  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  bring  out  conditions  of  this 
kind,  when  the  cases  deal  with  the 
foreign-born  element  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  alien  people,  to  regard  street  life 
as  the  natural  life,  and  to  look  upon 
the  exploiting  of  the  boy  in  selling 
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newspapers  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  family  income.  It  is  only 
very  careful  oversight  that  prevents  the  boys  of  this  group  from 
deteriorating  into  serious  police  problems. 

The  girls  representing  this  group,  owing  to  the  lack  of  domestic 
training  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country, 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  work  under 
The  Foreign-Born  the  right  environment,  and  of  a  necessity 
Girl  they  drift  into  the  poorest  type  of  non-skilled 

work,  being  employed  by  the  lowest  class  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  as  dish-washers,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  table.  This  class  of  work,  of  necessity, 
throws  them  in  contact,  in  many  instances,  with 
some  of  the  lowest  types  of  the  cheapest  hotel 
labour,  which  has  a  naturally  decadent  influence 
on  their  morality.  In  many  instances  four  or 
five  girls  are  compelled  to  herd  into  one  room, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  entertain  the  male 
employees  of  the  hotel.  This,  naturally,  results 
in  a  breaking  down  of  any  natural  modesty  with 
which  the  girl  majr  be  endowed.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  girls  look  upon  this  as  a  natural  con¬ 
dition,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  restraint  and 
environment  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  a  most 
usual  condition  to  find  the  father  of  a  young  girl  placing  his 
daughter  to  work,  in  many  instances  in  a  disreputable  place,  and 
then  collecting  all  her  wages  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  natural 
result  is  that  the  girl  is  compelled  to  look  to  the  street  for  her 
clothing  and  amusements.  The  economic  conditions  under  which 
many  of  these  families  live  necessitate  the  strictest  kind  of  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  continual  desire  to  get  ahead  in  spite  of  circumstances 
develops  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  living  quarters.  The  results 
are  absolutely  ruinous  to  family  life,  and  boys  and  girls  are 
exposed  to  conditions  that  undermine  their  moral  characters. 

The  blame  of  this  lies,  not  so  much  at  the  door  of  the  foreigner 
who  learns  bv  contact  and  observation  that  this  is  the  natural 

thing  to  tolerate,  but 
at  the  door  of  the 
municipality,  whose 
by-laws  permit  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions 
of  living,  which  re¬ 
sult  in  the  absolute 
debilitation  of  the 
moral  make-up  of 
the  citizens  subjected 
to  these  conditions. 

The  question  of 
com  mercialized 
amusements  is  a  serious  one  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
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child"  in  the  community.  No  provision  has  been  made  in  any 
community  in  Alberta  for  taking  care  of  this 
Influence  of  particular  situation,  thus  resulting  in  all 

Commercialized  amusements  becoming  more  or  less  commer- 
Amusements  cialized.  The  lowest  type  of  picture  show 

and  dance  hall  are  the  only  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  left  open  for  the  child  of  the  “foreigner.”  That  this 
condition  is  dangerous  is  obvious  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  the  child  in  the  community.  As  a  general  rule, 
their  home  conditions  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  precocious 
in  sex  matters,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  associating  with  the 
lowest  type  of  English-speaking  people  has  a  tendency  to  lower 
their  moral  standard  still  more. 

The  vocabulary  which  these  children  acquire  is  quaint  and 
picturesque  with  profanity,  in  many  instances  the  first  English 
they  have  learned  is  profanity,  and  this  is  applied  in  all  cases. 

The  school  boards  in  the  large  centres  of  Alberta  have  done 
much  during  the  past  year  towards  a  wider  and  better  use  of  the 
school  plant,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
School  Boards  large  number  of  children  who  have  been 
Assist  associated  with  the  evening  classes  in  the 

various  schools. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the  ideal  state  is 
reached  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  In  the  case  of  Edmonton 
a  number  of  rinks  have  been  established,  and  last  year  the  play¬ 
ground  movement  got  off  with  a  good  start  under  the  school  board, 
but  unfortunately  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  children  who  stood 
every  chance  of  learning  the  game  of  citizenship  under  the  right 
conditions,  on  the  playground,  were  unfortunately  cut  off  from 
this  means  of  education. 


Supervised  Play-grounds,  Edmonton 
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Calgary  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  playground  scheme,  in  spite  of  the  financial  depression. 
In  Edmonton  some  fine  rinks  and  coasters  have  been  provided, 
but  in  many  instances  these  are  a  long  way  from  the  centre  of 
population,  and  it  is  too  far  for  the  children  to  walk  to  the  place 
where  amusement  is  provided. 

If  successful  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  this  can  only  be  done 
by  providing  necessary  equipment  under  proper  supervision,  and 
it  is  only  by  this  method  that  anything  of  lasting  value  will  result. 

A  broader  use  of  the  school  plant  in  the  city  is  bound  to  find 
its  reflection  in  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  country  school. 

Churches,  of  necessity,  must  come  to  regard 
The  School  a  their  plants  not  only  for  spreading  the  gospel 

Social  Centre  of  Christianity,  but  also  for  spreading  the 

gospel  of  citizenship,  and  the  public  are 
bound  to  demand  sooner  or  later  that  the  immense  amount  of 
money  tied  up  in  church  plants  will  produce  more  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  This  could  readily  be  accomplished  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  various  volunteer  works,  and  throwing  open  the  church 
buildings  for  entertainments. 

The  question  of  dancing  is  a  serious  one,  as  no  scheme  has  yet 
been  devised  which  will  prevent  young  people  from  dancing, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  regard  dancing 
as  a  natural  accomplishment,  and  a  natural  mode  of  expression, 
and  if  the  committees,  through  their  existing,  or  any  other  organ¬ 
izations,  fail  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  this  expression,  then 
the  communities  must  pay  the  penalty  in  commercialized  vice, 
which  so  readily  attaches  itself  to  commercialized  amusement. 

The  foreign-born  child  is  the  greatest  opportunity  that  Canada 
has  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Province  of  Alberta 
will  be  foremost  in  helping  to  train  and  guide  this  child,  in  order 
to  realize  their  brighest  ideals. 
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CRIMES  AGAINST  CHILDREN 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  Dominion  Delinquents  Act  there 
have  been  a  great  many  prosecutions  for  crimes  against  children. 
Some  of  these  have  been  punished  under  the  Criminal  Code,  and 
some  under  the  Dominion  Delinquents  Act. 

During  the  past  year  sixty-nine  cases  have  been  dealt  with,  and 
sixty-one  convictions  secured.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  commissioners  heretofore  to  be  a  little 
lax  in  cases  of  prosecutions  of  adults  for  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  delinquency  of  children,  but  this 
condition  is  gradually  being  eliminated  and 
weeded  out,  and  the  commissioners  are  coming 
to  see  the  need,  and  to  give  severe  sentences  for 
contributing  to  delinquency  or  neglect.  Under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  a  person  who  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  delinquency  of  a  child  is  liable 
to  a  severe  penalty.  Section  29  states  as  follows : 

“Any  person  who  knowingly  or  wilfully 
encourages,  aids,  causes,  abets  or  connives  at 
the  commission  by  a  child  of  a  delinquency,  or,  who  knowingly 
or  wilfully  does  any  act  producing  or  promoting  or  contributing 
to  a  child’s  being  or  becoming  a  juvenile  delinquent,  whether  or 
not  such  person  is  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  or  who, 
being  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  being  able  to  do  so, 
wilfully  neglects  to  do  that  which  would  directly  tend  to  prevent 
a  child’s  being  or  becoming  a  juvenile  delinquent,  shall  be  liable 
on  summary  conviction  before  a  Juvenile  Court  or  a  justice,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  where  homes  have  failed  to  prevent 
children  going  wrong,  the  parents  have  been  put  under  bonds  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  their  children,  and  this  has  resulted  in  every 
instance  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  the  child 
involved. 

Under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  section  17,  states  as 
follows : 

“Any  person  who,  having  the  care,  custody,  control  or  charge 
of  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  a  girl  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons  or  -exposes  such 
child,  or  causes  or  procures  such  child  to  be  ill-treated,  neglected; 
abandoned  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child 
unnecessary  suffering  or  serious  injury  to  its  health,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $100,  and  in  default  of  payment 
of  such  fine,  or  in  addition  thereto,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year.” 

A  large  number  of  cases  under  this  Section  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted.  In  three  cases,  children  who  were  placed  out  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  were  abused,  and  convictions  were  secured  in  each  case  and 
the  sentence  imposed  was  the  limit. 
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LIST  OF  CHARGES  AGAINST  ADULTS,  FOR  OFFENCES  IN 
CONNECTION  WiTH  CHILDREN,  FROM  NOVEMBER,  1913, 
TO  DECEMBER  31st,  1914,  WITH  RESULTS 


Offence. 

Selling  fire-arms  to  minors . 

Selling  Cigarettes  to  minors  . 

Ill-treating  child,  Children’s  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  . . . 

Contributing  to  delinquency  of  child 
Householder  permitting  defilement 

of  girl  . 

Procuring  . . 

Carnal  knowledge  . . . . . 

Totals  . . 


Information  With- 

laid  Convictions.  Dismissed,  drawn. 


5  '  5 

14  12 


0  0 
2  0 


3  3  0  0 

38  33  3  2 


1 

4 

4 


1 

4 

3 


0  0 
0  0 
1  0 


69  61  6 


2 
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MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 


The  misfits  of  society  who  graduate  into  the  classes  of  the 
professional  pauper  and  mendicant,  and  the  individuals  who  fill 
the  gaols  and  almshouses  in  any  community, 
are,  as  a  rule,  classified  as  sub-normals,  but  by 
Dr.  Goddard  of  New  Jersey,  these  are  usually 
classed  as  mental  defectives. 

The  term  “mental  defective”  is  one  which 
includes  everything  from  the  lowest  type  of 
idiot  to  the  highest  of  Moron,  who  seems  to  be 
normal  in  every  respect  except  in  his  capacity 
to  absorb  and  make  use  of  the  ordinary  rules 
surrounding  the  general  usages  of  society. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Mercier,  physician  for  mental 
diseases  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London, 
England,  states  “that  conduct  is  a  mixture  of 
variable  proportions  of  instinctive  action  with 
reasoned  action,  and  every  course  of  conduct  is 
determined  by  instinct  and  moulded  by  reason. 
Instinct  dictates  imperiously  the  way  which  reason  seeks  to  com¬ 
pass,  and  in  a  normal  being,  instinctive  action  is  joined  to  conduct 
by  reasoned  action,  and  in  the  mentally  deficient,  the  reasoned 
action  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  mentality  in  the 
individual.  There  is  an  inability  to  modify  instinct  by  reason, 
and  the  lower  the  mentality,  the  less  reason  exerted  by  the 
individual.” 

It  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  that  intelligence  and  reason 
of  a  certain  amount  is  not  used  by  the  mentally  deficient  classes, 
as  this  would  be  at  variance  with  facts,  but  the  lower  the  grade  of 
mentality,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  instinct  ruling  reason. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  normal  individual  is  a 
disputed  one.  Various  tests  have  been  devised  by  various  psychol¬ 
ogists,  and  among  the  best  known  of  these 
The  Binot-Simon  tests  are  “Shepherd’s,”  “Fernald’s,”  “The 
Test  Knox  Test,”  “Healey’s,”  and  “The.  Binot- 

Simon  Test.”  Of  all  these  tests  possibly  the 
Binot-Simon  is  accepted  as  the  standard.  It  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  mental  defects  as  contrasted  with  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  normal  individuals.  The  test  is  very  simple,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  questions  combined  with  tests"  of  muscular  and 
mental  co-ordination.  These  are  further  enhanced  by  a  compari¬ 
son,  of  anthropometric  measurements  with  normal  individuals  of 
similar  age. 

The  tests  are  not  infallible.  Dr.  Montessori,  the  great  Italian 
psychologist,  the  inventor  of  the  Montessori  method  of  child 
training,  has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  danger  of  con¬ 
flicting  retarded  mental  development  with  mental  deficiency. 


Therefore,  great  care  must  be  used  in  handling  the  test  among 
children,  in  order  that  the  child  may  not  be  confused  as  being  a 
mental  defective  when  in  reality  it  is  suffering  from  retarded 
mental  development.  Dr.  Montessori,  however,  does  not  make  any 
claim  to  be  able  to  develop  reasoning  powers  where  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  is  absolutely  absent. 

A  few  cases  from  this  group  of  either  mental  defectives,  or 
retarded  mental  development,  cause  school  teachers  more  trouble 
than  all  the  normal  children  within  the  walls  of  the  school,  as 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  retarded  or  mentally 
defective  pupil  to  hold  back  the  whole  of  the  class  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  him  among  its  group. 

Vineland  School,  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  has  been  possibly 
the  most  effective  school  on  the  continent  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  mental  defective,  and  Dr. 
Recognized  Henry  Goddard  has  published  a  number  of 

Authorities  books  on  the  question,  which  are  based  on 

observations  made  in  that  institution  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  These  books,  which  are  a  combination  of 
monographs  on  the  question,  are  now  accepted  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  possibly  the  first  authorities  on  the  question. 
Among  the  best  known  of  Dr.  Goddard’s  works:  “The  Killikak 
Family,”  “Tests  for  Mental  Defectiveness,”  and  “Feeble-Minded- 
ness:  Its  Cause  and  Consequences.”  Psychiatrists  generally  agree 
that  mental  deficiency  on  the  part  of  girls  is  more  dangerous  than 
on  the  part  of  boys.  It  is  an  unfortunate  anachronism  that  the  men¬ 
tally  defective  woman  or  girl  can  always  find  a  mate,  even  among 
normal  men,  whereas  the  mentally  defective  man,  unless  he  be  of 
the  higher  grade  Moron  type,  is  usually  barred  from  mating  with 
women  unless  she  be  of  very  low  moral  standard. 

The  mentally  defective  woman  is  usually  the  mother  of  more 
children  than  the  normal  woman,  and  science  has  proven  beyond 
contradiction  that  in  at  least  60  per  cent,  of 
The  Mentally  the  children  her  defect  is  handed  down.  In 

Defective  Woman  the  case  of  the  male  defective  the  defect  is 
handed  down  to  possibly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
children.  The  greatest  difficulty  confronting  this  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  condition  is  not  liable  to  be  recognized  by  a  casual 
observer,  the  individual  may  be  classed  as  “queer”  or  “something 
out  of  the  ordinary.”  Unfortunately  they  are  as  a  rule  absolutely 
lacking  in  ability  to  distinguish  between  moral  right  and  wrong, 
and  for  this  reason  the  ranks  of  the  professional  prostitute  and 
of  loose  women  generally  are  filled  with  mentally  defective 
women. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  dealt  with  by 
this  branch  of  the  Attorney-General’s  Department  during  the  past 
year,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  been  proved  that  the  women 
have  absolutely  no  moral  responsibility,  nor  fear  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  in  sex  relationship.  At  least  5  cases  have  come  to  our 
attention  in  which  there  are  from  3  to  5  children  involved  in  each 
case,  and  in  every  instance  the  children  are  of  a  decidedly  sub¬ 
normal  character.  In  two  instances,  where  3  children  were 
involved  in  each  case,  the  children  were  all  illegitimate,  and  in 
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no  case  was  the  woman  in  a  position  to  state  who  was  the  father 
of  the  children.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  would  be  a 
paying  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  establish 
a  proper  institution  for  the  care  of  these  unfortunates. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  last  year’s  report,  there  were  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  office  from  150  to  200  mentally  defective 
children  in  the  province.  This  number  has 
The  Problem  been  greatly  added  to  during  the  last  "year, 

in  Alberta  and  at  least  50  cases  have  come  to  our  atten¬ 

tion  in  which  the  children  require  special 
treatment  and  care.  There  has  lately  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  this  department  the  Binot-Simon  test,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
anthropometric  instruments  which  will  facilitate  greatly  the  man¬ 
ner  of  determining  the  mentality  of  children  with  whom  we  deal. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  are  fair  samples  of  some 
hundred  or  more  which  are  on  the  files  of  this  office : 

“ - There  is  a  woman  in  this  district  named  Mrs. - ,  who  is  living 

with  her  daughter  aged  12  and  son  aged  9.  This  woman  is  not  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  look  after  her  children,  as  she  has,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  informant,  lived  with  three  different  men,  and  since  the  last  one  has 
now  left  her  and  gone  to  Montana.  She  is  now  living  with  a  man  named 
Frank  - - 

“The  little  girl  is  of  weak  intellect,  and  the  mother  has  encouraged 
young  men  and  even  boys  to  come  to  the  house  after  the  little  girl.  The 
boy  speaks  very  indistinctly,  and  seems  to  have  some  serious  impediment 
in  his  speech,  and  he  is  positively  dangerous  to  be  left  in  the  house.  He 
will  attack  any  child  who  comes  near  him,  and  is  kept  tied  up  by  his 

mother  most  of  the  time.  The  man - ,  who  lived  with  this  woman  in 

the  spring,  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  crop,  but  this  crop  has  never  been 
taken  care  of,  nor  reaped,  and  has  all  gone  to  waste.  There  are  three 
pigs,  which  occupy  the  family  habitation.  The  little  girl  is  decidedly 
filthy  in  her  habits  and  language,  and  is  a  menace  to  the  community.  The 
mother  is  the  victim  of  any  man  who  happens  to  come,  no  matter  with 
whom  she  is  living.  It  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  allow  these  children  to 
remain  at  home.  The  children  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  high-grade 
idiots,  and  something  should  be  done  to  take  care  of  them  in  a  proper 
institution.” 

“I  have  a  boy  with  me  now,  aged  ll1/^  years,  who  drifted  in  here 
sometime  ago  from  somewhere  in  Montana.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
him  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  is  absolutely  beyond  doing  anything  with. 

I  have  tried  to  get  him  to  move  on,  but  this  is  impossible.  He  is  so  filthy, 
that  the  only  place  we  can  let  him  sleep  is  in  a  barn,  and  is  so  depraved 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  him  around  any  place.  This  boy  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  idiot  and  needs  institutional  care.  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  got  past  the  immigration  authorities.  He  is 
of  good  size,  fairly  healthy  in  appearance,  but  cannot  learn  anything  and 
will  not  even  pump  water  unless  someone  takes  hold  of  the  pump  handle 
with  him. 

“The  only  thing  that  this  boy  seems  capable  of  is  filth.  Please  advise 
me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  this  young  fellow  who  has  foisted  himself  on  me, 
and  I  cannot  turn  him  out  to  starve.” 

“ - I  have  a  feeble-minded  child,  aged  7 y2  years,  whom  I  am  anxious 

to  have  placed  in  a  school  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  child  is  a  menace 
to  his  sisters  and  brothers.  He  has  the  mentality  of  a  child  of  1  y2  years, 
is  ugly  tempered  and  dangerous  to  other  children.  He  seems  to  be  very 
strong  in  fits  of  temper,  and  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  to  hold  him  myself. 

I  cannot  leave  him  for  five  minutes  as  he  has  attempted  several  times 
to  throw  the  baby  onto  the  stove.  Something  should  be  done  to  help  me 
with  this  boy.  In  a  few  years’  time  he  will  be  beyond  doing  anything 
with.  He  has  the  most  disgusting  habits,  of  which  I  cannot  break  him. 
He  has  been  in  a  straight  jacket  for  over  a  year,  only  being  let  out  to 
exercise  himself,  but  it  is  during  the  time  he  is  out  of  the  straight  jacket 
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that  he  causes  so  much  trouble.  Is  there  not  an  institution  in  the 
province  where  this  child  could  be  taken  care  of?” 

There  was  another  case  of  an  Italian  family.  This  family 
consisted  of  Joe,  aged  16;  Austin,  14;  Isabella,  13;  Olympia,  12; 

Albena,  11;  Albert,  5;  Olga,  3;  Marfela,  2; 
One  Unfortunate  and  Queena,  1.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Family  last  named,  all  these  children  were  born  in 

Italy,  and  they  were  allowed  to  come  past  the 
Immigration  Department.  Not  one  of  these  children  is  normal, 
and  none  of  them  are  capable  of  earning  a  living.  The  case  was 
naturally  referred  to  the  immigration  authorities  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  family  deported,  hut  nothing  can  be  done 
for  this  unfortunate  family,  as  they  have  been  in  Canada  some 
few  years  and  they  still  remain  a  charge  upon  the  charitable  organ¬ 
izations  in  one  of  the  cities  of  this  province.  In  this  case,  these 
children  will  all  grow  up  to  occupy  homes  in  public  institutions 
and  at  the  public  expense. 

It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  watching  of  the  ingress  of  immi¬ 
gration  that  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  possibly  weeded  out  at  the 
ports  of  entry. 

However,  this  problem  is  serious  enough,  aside  from  the 
imported  cases,  and  in  every  report  which  has  been  issued  by  this 
Department,  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  respect¬ 
fully  directed  to  this  question.  It  was  suggested  in  last  year’s 
report  that  a  number  of  cottages  could  be  built  at  Ponoka,  where 
these  children  could  be  housed  until  such  time  as  the  Government 
could  erect  a  suitable  institution. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  disposed  of  this  problem  by  segregating 
the  sexes,  and  the  system  is  proving  effective,  making  the  institu¬ 
tion  self-supporting.  Children  can  be  taught  certain  forms  of 
manual  work,  unless  they  are  of  a  very  low  grade  imbecile  or  idiot 
type,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  even  been  taught  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  music  and  more  or  less  artistic  expression  along  certain 
lines.  Vineland  has  also  proven  from  wide  experience  that  these 
children  can  be  taught  almost  anything  in  manual  work  that 
ordinary  normal  children  can  do,  but  it  is  not  to  be  conceded  that 
the  mental  defective  can  ever  take  the  same  place  in  society  as  the 
normal  individual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
gray  matter  grow  where  the  foundation  does  not  exist. 
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NOBODY’S  CHILDREN 


During  the  past  year  eighty-four  illegitimate  children  have 
been  placed  in  foster  homes  through  this  branch  of  the  Attorney- 
General’s  Department.  Statistics  have  been  provided  from  all 

hospitals  and  institutions  receiv¬ 
ing  Government  grants,  on  forms 
provided  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  these  returns  coming 
in  to  this  Department  regularly. 
The  total  number  of  illegitimate 
children  registered  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta  during  the  past 
year  was  eighty-eight;  this  does 
not  include  by  a  large  number  all 
the  illegitimate  children  born 
and  not  registered. 

In  Canada,  the  term  “ illegiti¬ 
macy”  is  used  to  describe  a  child 
horn  out  of  wedlock,  but  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
the  term  is  construed  to  mean 
almost  anything,  according  to  the 
country  from  which  the  indivi¬ 
duals  come.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  how  many  children  have  been  horn  in  homes  where  the 
father  and  mother  are  living  in  harmony  without  the  bond  of  the 
wedding-ring,  as  apparently  no  statistics  are 
Term  an  available  along  this  line,  and  it  would  be 

Indefinite  One  absolutely  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 

children  born  in  so-called  maternity  homes 
where  children  are  either  given  away  without  the  knowledge  of 
this  department,  or  placed  in  foster  homes  without  any  complete 
record  being  made. 

The  amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  under 
Section  242a,  are  of  inestimable  value  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Prosecutions  “242a.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence 

Made  Possible  and  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  tine 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment,  or  to  both,  who — 

“(a)  As  husband  or  head  of  a  family  is  under  legal  duty  to 
provide  necessaries  for  his  wife  or  any  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age;  or 

“(&)  As  a  parent  or  guardian,  is  under  legal  duty  to  provide 
necessaries  for  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  who,  if 
such  wife  or  child  is  in  destitute  or  necessitous  circumstances, 
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without  lawful  excuse,  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  such  neces¬ 
saries. 

“2426.  Upon  any  prosecution  under  Sections  242,  or  242a, 
evidence  that  a  man  has  cohabited  with  a  woman  or  has  in  any 
way  recognized  her  as  being  his  wife,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  they  are  lawfully  married,  and  evidence  that  a  man  has  in 
any  way  recognized  children  as  being  his  legitimate  children  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  are  his  legitimate  children.” 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Code,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
prosecuted  in  Alberta,  and  fathers  of  children  have  been 
compelled  to  meet  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  both 
in  the  care  of  the„  mother  and  in  the  care  of  the  child  at  the 
shelter  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  placed  in  a  foster  home.  Tt 
was  suggested  in  last  year’s  report  that  the  Criminal  Code  might 
be  considerably  enhanced  in  value  to  the  Province  of  Alberta,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  provincial  act,  whereby  medical  men  attend¬ 
ing  all  cases  of  birth,  should  be  compelled  to  fill  out  a  form  to  be 
mailed  to  the  Provincial  Statistician,  giving  particulars  of  each 
case.  In  cases  of  illegitimacy,  a  copy  of  registration  should  be 
available  for  the  records  of  this  office,  in  order  that  each  case 
may  be  followed  up,  and  the  child  prevented  from  being  either 
a  neglected  child,  or  placed  in  a  foster  home  where  its  value  as  a 
citizen  would  be  jeopardized. 

In  following  up  the  history  of  the  mothers  of  those  children 
who  have  been  dealt  with  during  the  past  year,  at  least  65  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
Mothers  Lost  have  been  lost  trace  of,  a  certain  percentage 

Trace  of  have  sunk  to  the  underworld,  and  another 

percentage  have  found  respectable  positions 
in  society,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  forget,  and  to  prevent  society 
from  finding  out  that  they  have  ever  been  guilty  of  an  infraction 
of  social  laws. 

If  this  problem  is  to  be  successfully  dealt  with,  every  institution 
in  the  province  which  deals  with  maternity  cases  in  any  way, 
must  be  registered,  not  only  with  the  Provin- 
Registration  cial  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but  with  the 

of  Institutions  local  health  officer,  and  provincial  laws 
should  require  that  they  be  inspected  regular¬ 
ly  and  a  truthful  record  be  kept  of  all  births,  and  on  the  discharge 
of  a  patient,  a  report  of  the  case  should  be  sent  in,  showing  how7 
the  child  has  been  disposed  of.  If  it  has  been  placed  in  a  foster 
home,  the  necessary  court’s  orders  should  be  secured,  and  if 
returned  to  the  mother,  the  whereabouts  of  the  mother  should  be 
definitely  settled.  This  Act  should  be  further  strengthened  by 
the  strictest  kind  of  regulations  regarding  the  boarding-out  of 
infants,  in  order  that  the  horrors  of  baby-farming  may  be  avoided. 
It  vTould  be  absolutely  futile  to  expect  results  from  either  of  these 
suggestions,  unless  the  necessary  funds  are  provided  to  ensure  that 
any  Act  or  regulations  vdiich  may  be  established,  are  enforced 
properly. 

The  value  of  the  illegitimate  child  to  society  is  just  as  great 
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as  that  of  the  legitimate  child,  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
placing  an  illegitimate  child  in  a  foster 
Value  of  the  home,  than  a  legitimate  child. 

Child  It  is  mistaken  charity  to  allow  expectant 

mothers  of  illegitimate  children  to  come  to 
institutions  in  this  province,  and  later  allow  them  to  desert  their 
children.  The  problem  is  too  serious  a  one  to  he  left  alone  much 
longer.  While  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  born  in  this  province  is  no  greater  than  it  is 
anywhere  else,  yet  there  is  sufficient  increase  in  the  percentage  to 
indicate  that  our  regulations  governing  maternity  homes  and 
infants’  boarding-houses,  are  not  sufficiently  strict. 

No  specific  age  can  be  given  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  as  the  records  of  this  office  show  that  they  range  from 
girls  of  14  to  women  of  42.  Society  needs 
Age  of  Mothers  of  these  girls  and  children,  and  if  we  allow  them 
Illegitimate  Children  to  become  liabilities  instead  of  assets,  our 
laws  are  faulty  and  our  administration  is  bad. 
By  a  proper  system  of  registration  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  confronted  at  the  present  time  can  be  averted. 

The  percentage  of  success  with  illegitimate  infants  who  have 
been  placed  by  this  Department  during  the  last  five  years  is 
practically  100  per  cent.  The  only  difficulty 
Dealing  with  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  has  been 

Illegitimate  Infants  in  some  instances  the  marriage  of  the  mother, 
and  a  desire  to  regain  possession  of  the  child 
after  her  marriage.  This  has  led  to  several  complicated  cases,  but 
they  have  all  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  however.  In  most 
instances,  after  the  child  is  once  adopted,  the  mother  is  never  heard 
of  again  by  this  Department,  unless  she  repeats  her  offence. 

During  the  past  year  at  least  five  girls  have  come  under  our 
notice  who  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
Department.  These  girls,  unfortunately,  are 
Good  Work  of  of  low  mentality,  and  do  not  recognize  the 

Local  Institutions  violation  of  the  social  laws,  nor  any  moral 

responsibility  towards  the  child  involved. 
The  work  of  the  Beulah  Mission,  Edmonton,  the  Holy  Cross 
Hospital,  Calgary,  and  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  Edmonton,  is 
worthy  of  high  commendation,  as  these  institutions 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  this  Department  and 
notify  us  of  practically  all  illegitimate  births,  and 
the  final  disposal  of  both  mother  and  child. 

The  mortality  rate  among  young  infants  has 
been  large  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  infants  under  three  months  of  age 
out  of  the  shelter,  whenever  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  keep  the  mother  and  child 
together 

During  the  past  year  marriages  have  been 
arranged  in  some  29  cases.  In  five  of  these  cases 
the  experiment  was  a  failure,  as  the  father  deserted 
his  family  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently  get 
away.  The  balance  of  these  cases  have  turned  out  fair,  and  in 
some  cases  the  results  have  been  excellent. 
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PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 


A  great  many  children  come  under  the  care  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  suffering  from  physical  defects.  During  the  past  year  an 

enormous  number  of  minor,  and  several 
major,  surgical  operations  have  been 
performed  in  the  various  shelters. 

The  reports  of  the  various  shelters 
show  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of 
adenoids  and  tonsils  operated  on,  five 
cases  of  cross-eyes  straightened,  forty  or 
fifty  children  were  examined  and  had 
glasses  prescribed  for  their  eyes,  one  case 
of  removal  of  an  eye,  two  mastoid  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  this,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  children  had  treatment  for 
teeth,  and  minor  defects  of  vision.  Two  cases  of  club  feet  have 
been  attended  to,  and  in  one  case  in  the  province  a  case  of  simitar 
tibia  was  corrected.  There  were  two  cases  of  amputation  of  toes, 
and  one  amputation  of  a  finger,  also  one  case  of  skin-grafting 
owing  to  a  child  who  came  to  one  of  the  shelters  having  been 
scalded. 

In  every  case  the  work  has  been  effective,  and  the  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  after  being  under  treatment.  This  all 
naturally  costs  money,  but  it  is  a  much  better 
A  Good  Business  business  proposition  to  correct  the  physical 
Proposition  defects  of  a  child  and  place  him  in  a  good 

home  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  into  a  useful  citizen,  than  to  have  him  a  cost  on  the 
community  through  inability  to  “make  good/7  or  owing  to  physi¬ 
cal  defects  which  could  be  corrected  for  a  few  dollars.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  child  in  a  shelter  for  a  year  is  $250  including 
clothing,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  cost  of  the  most  serious 
operation  exceeded  $100,  and  in  no  case  has  a  surgeon  received 
anything  aside  from  his  actual  expenditure  for  dressings  and 
anaesthetics.  In  no  case  has  a  surgeon  received  any  money  for 
services  or  skill.  Alberta  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  for  this 
particular  work. 

In  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  the  best  men  in  the  city  have 
given  their  time  gratuitously,  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
considerably  out  of  pocket  in  assisting  the 
Neglected  Eyes  children  who  have  been  turned  over  to  them 
for  treatment. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment,  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
infants  come  under  the  care  of  this  Department  suffering  more  or 
less  from  venereal  opthalmia,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  children 
are  totally  blind  and  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  blindness.  Were 
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it  possible  to  have  the  Medical  Health  Act  amended,  and  insist 
upon  the  use  if  nitrate  of  silver  on  all  children  at  birth,  this  con¬ 
dition  could  be  readily  overcome.  The  treatment  is  very  simple, 
and  is  regarded  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Holt  as  absolutely  infallible. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  place  some  twelve  infants  on  the 
“grey  powder”  treatment  for  hereditary  syphilis,  and  in  every 
instance  the  treatment  has  been  successful, 
Hereditary  Disease  and  the  patients  have  been  discharged  by 
the  attending  physician  as  cured. 

The  problem  of  physical  defects,  and  the  physical  condition 
of  children  as  they  enter  the  shelters  naturally  brings  out  the 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  shelter  staff,  and  Alberta  has 
taken  the  stand  that  all  matrons  of  shelters  must  be  trained 
nurses,  and  the  result  has  more  than  justified  this  stand,  as  in  no 
case — except  the  cases  of  blindness— has  it  been  necessary  that 
any  child  should  remain  in  the  shelter  longer  than  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  without  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 
The  cost  at  the  start  for  a  trained  nurse  is  a  little  more  than  it 
would  be  for  a  woman  whose  chief  qualification  is  fondness  for 
children. 

The  scientific  hospital  treatment  of  the  children  as  they  come 
into  the  shelter  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  elimination  of  many 
defects  and  the  remedying  of  many  minor  difficulties  which  are 
easily  recognized  by  a  trained  nurse. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  combine  the 
scientific  observation  and  cleanliness  of  the  hospital  with  the 
home  spirit,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  institutional  idea. 


The  correction  of  physical  defects,  Edmonton  Shelter. 
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HOME  FINDING 


The  problem  of  home  finding  in  Alberta  is  not  a  particularly 
serious  one,  as  there  have  been  more  homes  open  for  children  than 
there  are  children  to  occupy  the  homes.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  children  have  been 
placed  in  foster  homes,  ranging  in  ages  all 
the  way  from  infants  of  two  days  old  to  boys 
and  girls  in  their  17th  year.  Seven  hundred 
and  five  applications  have  been  received, 
and  of  this  number  the  percentage  which  have 
been  necessarily  turned  down  has  been  less  than 
in  former  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  generally  understood  that  children  are  not 
available  for  homes  unless  these  be  of  exceptionally  good 
character. 

The  placing  of  young  children,  i.e.,  children  under  8  or  9  years 
of  age,  is  largely  a  matter  of  investigation  of  home  conditions 
before  the  child  is  placed  out,  the  shelters  have  adequately 
provided  for  this  class  of  child  during  the  time  that  it  is  either 
removed  from  its  parents  or  left  in  the  hands  of  this  Department 
or  the  local  societies  until  placed  in  a  suitable  foster  home. 

It  has  been  the  policy  to  urge  upon  people  who  desire  children 
for  adoption  to  take  these  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible, 
as  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the 
Urge  Adoption  percentage  of  success.  An  infant  has  not 

at  Early  Age  contracted  habits  which  may  be  pernicious  to 

the  child’s  Wellbeing;  on  the  other  hand, 
children  of  even  four  or  five  years  of  age  have  acquired  certain 
fixed  ideas  from  the  environment  in  which  they  have  lived,  and 

it  is  only  by  careful  training  in 
the  shelters,  that  these  bad  habits 
or  lack  of  training  in  homes  can 
be  corrected. 

The  second  group  of  children, 
comprises  those  of  from  4  to  8 
years  of  age.  This  group  are 
taken  into  foster  homes  largely 
by  those  who  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  in  training  young  in¬ 
fants,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
anxious  to  have  children  in  their 
home.  As  a  general  rule  these 
children  are  adopted  by  people 
who,  either  have  no  children  of 
their  own,  or  have  lost  their  chil¬ 
dren,  or,  whose  children  are  all 
grown  up.  Careful  investigation 
of  the  home  conditions  prior  to 
placing  the  child,  and  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  the  home  at  unstated 
intervals,  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class. 
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The  next  group  comprises  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
13  years,  and  this  is  the  group  which  really  causes  this  Department 
more  worry  and  trouble  than  all  the  rest  put 
A  Group  That  together,  as  these  children  are  getting  to  be 

Causes  Anxiety  of  an  age  when  they  are  more  or  less  handy 

about  the  place,  and  they  can  be  taught  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  and  unless  the  child  gets  into  a  very  good 
home  his  whole  future  may  be  jeopardized,  as  there  may  be  a 

tendency  on  the  part  of  the  foster 
parents  to  over-work,  and  for  this 
reason  great  care  has  to  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  foster  home  is 
the  proper  place  for  this  group 
of  children,  and  whether  the  best 
interests  of  the  child  would  not 
be  better  served  if  he  were  cared 
for  in  a  proper  institution,  until 
he  has  a  sufficient  earning  capa¬ 
city  to  be  of  some  value  in  sup¬ 
porting  himself,  and  protecting 
his  own  interests. 

The  only  difficulties  which 
have  confronted  us  during  the 
last  six  years  with  reference  to 
children  has  been  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  group,  and  children  who 
have  been  removed  from  homes 
on  the  instructions  of  this  office 
have  been  removed  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  override  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  made,  and  to  disregard 
the  necessity  for  education,  and  not  over-working  the  child. 
These,  fortunately,  have  not  amounted  to  a  great  number,  and 
during  the  last  six  years  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  remove  more 
than  ten  children  from  foster  homes  for  this  reason. 

However,  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  inspect  homes  where  children 
of  this  group  are  placed,  and  it  is  only  by  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  and  supervision  that  difficulties  such  as  these  are  avoided. 

The  next  group  is  made  up  of  children  who  are  over  school 
age,  and  who  have  an  earning  capacity.  In  every  instance  an 
agreement  is  entered  into,  very  carefully,  and 
At  the  Earning  Age  every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  parties  taking 
the  children  agree  to  send  them  to  school,  and 
a  small  wage  is  demanded  in  addition  to  clothing.  Agreements  in 
these  cases  are  always  on  a  yearly  basis,  as  it  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  a  child  to  place  him  in  a  home  for  a  set  time,  where  his 
earning  capacity  would  increase  month  by  month,  and  fail  to 
protect  his  increasing  efficiency.  The  money  which  is  earned  by 
these  children  is  placed  in  a  joint  trust  account  and  carefully 
guarded  until  such  time  as  the  child  comes  of  age.  A  new  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into  each  year,  and  the  advanced  earning  capacity 
of  the  child,  year  by  year,  is  carefully  guarded.  Great  care,  how- 
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ever  has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  homes  in  which  to  place 
children  of  this  group,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people 
to  exploit  child  labour,  and  expect 
a  child  of  15  years  to  do  the  work 
of  a  hired  man,  and  this  necessitates 
very  careful  supervision  for  some 
time  after  the  child  has  been  placed 
in  a  home. 

His  Lordship  Archbishop  Legal 
points  this  out  in  a  communication 
of  recent  date: 

“At  first  sight,  the  home  educa¬ 
tion  under  foster  parents  seems  to 
be  alright,  but  in  fact,  it  may  fail 
on  many  points,  viz.,  because  more 
menial  labour  than  would  be  pro¬ 
per  would  be  expected  of  the  child, 
or  the  surroundings  may  not  be  all 
that  could  be  desired,  or  for  some 
other  cause.77 

His  Lordship’s  point  is  well 
taken,  but  the  very  points  he  raises 
are  guarded  against  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  Alberta  is  fortunate  in 
not  having  had  to  remove  many 
children  from  foster  homes  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  possibilities  which  his 
letter  suggests.  The  home  surround¬ 
ings  are  very  carefully  investigated, 
and  if  the  conditions  are  wrong,  the 
child  is  removed  immediately. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  state  that 
all  children  make  good  in  all 
foster  homes,  as  this  is  not  so.  Human  nature  is  as  variable  in 
Alberta  as  it  is  in  any  other  place  in  the 
Temperament  world,  and  a  child  who  has  proved  a  failure 

Must  be  Considered  in  one  home  may  turn  out  to  be  a  success  in 
another.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  a 
child  has  to  be  tried  in  four  or  five  homes  before  a  suitable  tempera¬ 
ment  can  be  found  which  will  understand  the  child’s  particular 
make-up.  In  one  instance,  two  sisters  were 
placed  in  15  different  homes  in  four  years,  and 
both  these  have  been  in  what  is  regarded  as  a 
permanent  home  now  for  the  last  year,  and 
they  appear  to  be  giving  every  satisfaction; 
yet,  in  the  first  homes  in  which  these  little 
girls  were  placed,  they  were  certainly  not  a 
success,  being  regarded  as  obstreperous,  and 
refusing  to  obey  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  placed.  Fortunately,  this  condition  is 
unusual. 

During  the  past  year  twelve  of  the  girls 
who  have  'come  under  our  care  at  various  periods  have  been 
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married,  and  in  every  case  the  indications  are  that  their  home 
lives  will  be  happy  and  prosperous.  In  only  one  instance  did  a 
girl  marry  a  man  employed  in  the  city,  in 
With  Bright  other  cases  young  homesteaders  have  been 

Prospects  their  choice.  Eighteen  boys  have  started  out 

on  homesteads  during  the  past  year  and  their 
money  has  been  turned  over  to  them,  varying  in  amounts  from 
$25  or  $30  to  $300  or  $400.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  both 
boys  and  girls  on  farms  rather  than  in  cities,  and  to  inculcate  in 
them  the  idea  that  they  are  to  become  settlers  on  homesteads  in 
the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  this  reason  the  farm  homes 
have  been  given  the  preference. 

There  is  also  an  added  reason  for  placing  these  children  on 
farms,  in  that  rural  districts  offer  less  temptations  for  going  wrong 
than  do  urban  districts,  and  a  good  farm  home  under  the  right 
type  of  people,  nearly  always  results  in  the  child  growing  up  with 
the  right  ideals  and  ideas  of  citzenship.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
child  is  at  all  weak,  the  opportunities  of  the  urban  life  have  a 
tendency  to  upset  him  and  his  good  intentions. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  in  farm  homes,  than  any  other 
means. 
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SAMPLE  LETTERS 


“I  am  sending  you  a  few  snapshots  of  baby  to  show  you  how  she  is 
growing,  everyone  thinks  she  is  large  for  her  age.  She  has  been  so  well 
all  winter,  not  even  a  cold,  is  talking  everything  quite  plain,  and  we  love 
her  as  much  as  ever.” 


“Am  writing  in  regard  to  our  baby.  She  is  well  and  enjoying  herself, 
sitting  on  the  floor  playing  with  her  blocks.  She  is  quite  a  little  chatter¬ 
box.  Baby  and  I  were  visiting  down  in  the  States  this  fall,  and  she  is 
always  talking  about  the  “toot-too.”  For  music  or  singing  she  calls  it 
“doodle-doo.”  We  went  to  church  a  short  time  ago,  and  when  they  quit 
singing,  she  said  “more  doodle-do.”  She  has  a  black  and  white  dog  she 
calls  Boby,  and  Oh,  they  do  have  a  time  at  play.  She  had  a  doll,  cat, 
dishes,  blocks,  and  a  rocking-chair  and  a  cup  for  Christmas.  She  has  a 
Teddy  that  she  got  a  year  ago,  and  I  guess  she  loves  that  Teddy  best. 
We  have  had  baby  two  years  yesterday,  and  am  glad  we  took  her.  She 
has  a  very  bad  temper,  but  she  will  get  over  a  good  deal  of  that  as  she 
grows  older  and  we  can  talk  with  her.  I  think  she  is  a  little  bit  spoiled, 
but  that  won’t  hurt  her.  Will  send  you  some  pictures  of  her.” 


“Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  post-card  piqture  of  A - ,  the  little 

boy  we  got  from  the  home  in  Calgary.  We  had  the  pictures  taken,  and 
thought  if  it  would  not  be  amiss  we  would  send  you  one  to  show  you 
how  he  looks.  It  was  taken  the  day  lie  was  twelve  months  old.  He  is 
sitting  on  a  robe  and  the  long  fur  hides  his  feet,  so  they  don’t  show  much, 
otherwise  the  picture  is  good.  A  more  good-natured,  lovely  little  child 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw.  He  also  has  quite  a  bit  of  spunk  that  I  hope 
will  carry  him  triumphantly  through  this  world  while  he  lives,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  world  will  be  better  off  for  him  living  in  it.” 


“This  is  my  photo  I  had  taken,  just  got  them,  my  mamma  gave  me 
these  two  to  send  to  you.  I  am  getting  stout.  I  go  to  school  every  day. 
I  catch  gophers  and  save  the  tails,  and  daddie  pays  me  for  the  tails.  I 
have  a  bank-book  now  to  put  the  money  in  the  Bank.  Hope  you  are  well, 
as  this  leaves  us  all  well.” 


“As  the  six  months  is  up  some  time  this  month  since  we  got  E - 

from  the  Home,  he  is  getting  along  real  well  now;  he  has  taken  an 
interest  in  his  lessons;  he  has  not  missed  a  day  since  he  started  the 
week  after  he  came,  but  he  is  far  behind.  My  girl  is  in  Grade  8,  and 

E - is  only  in  Grade  3,  and  at  first  both  Mr.  — —and  I  had  quite  a  time 

to  get  him  to  study  his  lessons.  He  is  getting  fat.  He  g<jt  his  photo 
taken  last  week,  when  it  is  finished  will  send  one.  He  is  very  obedient, 
and  if  he  does  not  understand,  he  is  very  good  to  come  and  ask.” 


“I  thought  of  writing  a  few  lines  before  we  leave  the  above-named 
place.  Our  little  baby  girl  is  progressing  fine,  and  would  not  part  with 
her  now,  so  you  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  what  our  feelings  are  regarding 
her.” 


“Have  enclosed  papers  of  Agreement;  we  would  like  to  know  if  we 
could  have  Mary  take  our  name,  and  what  proceedings  we  would  have 
to  take  to  have  the  same  done.  She  is  well,  and  all  we  could  wish  for.” 


“Our  baby  girl  grows  more  dear  each  day;  she  is  sure  a  darling.  I  am 
so  thankful  that  we  were  so  fortunate  in  getting  her.  I  never  have  felt 
that  she  is  any  trouble  to  me.  I  think  I  love  her  more  than  if  she  was  my 
very  own;  the  fact  of  her  being  without  a  true  mother’s  love  deepens 
my  love,  if  such  is  possible.  She  is  well  and  doing  nicely.” 


“We  are  always  glad  and  willing  to  report.  We  reported  to  you  about 
New  Year  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  as  I  see  in  the  papers 
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we  hold  that  we  are  to  report  twice  a  year.  Well,  we  can  say  that  Edna 
is  well  and  strong  and  healthy,  and  feels  right  at  home,  so  both  we  and 
her  are  well  pleased;  our  prayers  and  endeavor  is  to  bring  her  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.’' 


“John  is  well  and  doing  well;  he  has  never  been  sick  since  he  came 
here.  He  has  good  clothes,  good  care  and  plenty  to  eat.  He  now  knows 
all  the  letters  and  is  learning  to  read.  He  has  lessons  every  day.  School 
will  start  soon,  and  while  it  is  three  miles,  I  have  a  pony  for  him  to  ride, 
and  I  intend  for  John  to  have  a  better  chance  for  an  education  than  I 
ever  had.  He  does  not  learn  fast  in  books,  but  I  never  saw  anyone  take 
to  horses  and  cattle  as  natural  as  he  does.  I  think  with  proper  advantages 
John  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  and  those  that  are  responsible 
for  him  will  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  him.” 


“I  here  enclose  a  kodak  photo  of  Amy,  taken  in  our  home  last  spring. 
At  present  my  wife  is  in  the  States  on  a  visit  to  her  folks,  and  Amy  is 
with  her.  She  is  doing  well  and  has  good  health,  but  so  full  of  life  and 
mischief,  the  only  fault  she  has  is,  she  is  very  hard  to  make  mind,  but 
when  she  gets  a  little  older  and  gets  in  school  she  will  greatly  improve 
in  that.” 


“I  am  sending  you  one  of  Alexander’s  photos  for  now,  but  will  have 
some  taken  in  the  near  future  and  will  send  you  some  of  them.  We  are 
greatly  attached  to  him.  as  we  lost  our  own,  and  he  fills  his  place,  in  fact 
I  often  forget  but  he  is  our  own  real  baby.” 


“I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  one  big  photo  and  some  sam¬ 
ple  cards  of  our  little  girl.  She  is  growing  fast  in  size  and  knowledge. 
She  is  making  good  advance  in  both  common  school  and  Sunday  school, 
and  when  she  gets  bigger  she  will  take  up  a  course  in  cooking  at  the 
school.  As  we  have  retired  from  farming  we  have  very  little  work  for 
the  girl  to  do,  but  we  want  to  teach  her  as  much  as  we  can  of  such  as 
may  be  useful  to  her  through  life,  and  if  we  could  be  a  medium  for  her 
to  be  happy  eternal,  we  would  be  more  than  paid  for  our  trouble.” 


“It  is  rather  a  little  late  this  year,  but  still  I  will  try  to  write  and  let 
you  know  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  have  a  good  home,  everyone  is  kind 
to  me  and  loves  me,  and  I  have  lots  of  warm  clothes,  but  still,  Santa 
Claus  was  the  best  of  all.  He  brought  me  a  doll,  when  I  lay  her  down 
she  will  close  her  eyes,  and  when  I  take  her  up  she  will  open  her  eyes, 
and  I  got  a  Teddy  bear,  a  stove,  and  two  sets  of  dishes,  and  box  to  build 
a  tower  and  lots  of  candy  and  nuts  and  apples,  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  but  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  So  I  think  I  will  have  to 
close  for  this  time.  I  remain  to  be  a  happy  little  girl  as  ever.” 
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have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  much  of  the  important  work, 
without  the  aid  of  this  organization. 

To  the  various  municipal  police  forces  in  this  province,  who 
have  rendered  us  much  valuable  assistance  and  co-operation. 

To  the  various  institutions  throughout  the  province,  who  have 
received  and  cared  for  many  children,  with  whom  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  deal,  but  for  these  institutions,  which  include 
The  Social  Service  Home  at  Calgary,  The  Beulah  Mission,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  The  Lacombe  Home,  Midnapore,  The  Youville  Convent,  St. 
Albert,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Refuge  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at 
Edmonton. 

To  the  medical  men  of  Alberta  who  have  untiringly  given 
their  time  and  skill  in  remedying  many  cases  of  sickness  and 
physical  defects  among  the  destitute  little  ones  who  have  come 
under  our  care. 

To  the  various  newspapers  published  throughout  the  province, 
for  their  courtesy  in  publishing  articles  which  have  been  sent 
them,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  child  in  the  community, 
and  for  their  assistance  in  helping  us  to  find  foster  homes,  through 
the  medium  of  their  pages. 

To  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  this 
province,  under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  who  have  willingly 
given  their  time  to  dispose  of  any  cases  which  have  come  before 
them  in  the  Juvenile  Courts.  Many  of  these  men  have  found 
time  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  neglected  and  delinquent  child, 
in  spite  of  large  business  interests,  and  in  every  case  have  given 
their  time  gratuitously,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise 
for  the  valuable  work  they  have  done  in  solving  many  of  the 
problems  which  come  before  them. 

To  the  various  churches  and  organizations  of  the  province,  who 
have  given  us  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  have,  by  throwing 
open  their  meetings  to  the  Department,  enabled  the  plea  for  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  child,  to  become  more  widely 
known,  in  many  instances  interesting  people  who,  otherwise,  would 
have  never  heard  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  depen¬ 
dent  and  delinquent  child  of  Alberta. 
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STATISTICS  AND  REPORTS 


These  statistics  will  not  agree  in  every  instance  with  those  sent 
in  by  the  different  agents,  as  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  different 
system  of  book-keeping  in  the  general  office  these  statistics  have 
been  made  up  for  14  months,  and  those  of  the  various  agents  are 
for  12  months. 


DEPENDENTS,  821 


Sex  of  Dependents  Religion  of  Dependents 


Male  . 

. . . .406 

Greek  Orthodox  . . . 

.  4 

Female  . 

. . . .415 

Church  of  England 

. 165 

Number  dealt  with . 

. . . .821 

Lutheran  . 

Methodist . 

1 00 

Age  of  Dependents 

Protestant  . 

Under  1  . 

, . .  137 

Roman  Catholic  . . . 

. . . .178 

1  . . . 

,  .  .  52 

Presbyterian  .  .  . . 

. 114 

2  . 

.  .  47 

Baptist  . 

.  37 

3  . . 

.  .  39 

Salvation  Army  .  . . 

.  9 

4  . 

.  .  29 

Greek  Catholic  . . . 

.  29 

5  . 

.  .  47 

Adventist  . 

.  10 

6  . 

.  .  45 

Unknown  . 

.  3 

7  . 

. .  38 

— 

8  . 

.  .  41 

821 

9  . 

10  . . 

.  .  43 

.  .  24 

Nationality  of 

Dependents 

11  . 

.  .  38 

Unknown  . . . 

.  2 

12  . 

.  .  36 

Polish  . 

. 19 

13  . 

.  .  54 

Scotch  . 

.  56 

14  . 

.  .  38 

Canadian  . 

. 286 

15  . 

.  .  49 

English  . 

. 122 

16  . 

.  .  44 

Norwegian  . 

.  10 

17  . 

Swede  . 

.  10 

— 

German . . 

.  45 

821 

Slav  . 

.  4 

French-Canadian  .  . 

.  1 

Placing  of  Dependents 

American  . 

.  93 

Irish  . 

.  24 

Adopted  . 

....265 

Half-Breed  . 

. . .  18 

Returned  to  relatives  under 

su- 

Austrian  . 

pervision  . 

.  ...282 

Hungarian  . 

2 

R.  C.  Institution  . 

...  12 

Russian . 

Protestant  Institution  . 

...  8 

Bohemian  . 

.  6 

Ran  away . 

...  1 

Bulgarian  . 

.  1 

Placed  at  work  . 

...81 

Negro  . 

2 

Placed  with  farmers  . 

...28 

Ruthenian  . . 

.  11 

Died  . 

...15 

Belgian  . 

.  3 

In  Shelters  . 

...91 

Galician  . 

.  15 

Deported  . 

....  11 

French  . 

.  16 

In  Asylum  . 

.  .  .  3 

Italian  . 

.  3 

Left  in  homes  under  supervision 

Welsh  . 

.  6 

of  Department  . 

...17 

Danish  . 

.  6 

Discharged  to  Hospital  .  .  .  . 

...  7 

Servian  . 

. .  .  2 

821 
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DEPENDENTS— 

-Electoral  Districts  From 

Calgary  . 

.  .  .212 

Stettler  . 

.  27 

Yegreville  . 

. .  .  6 

Okotoks  . 

.  9 

Lethbridge  .  . 

.  17 

Macleod  . 

. .  2 

Rocky  Mountain . 

...13 

Redcliffe  . 

.  9 

Olds  . 

.  .  .  14 

Edson  . 

.  7 

Innisfail  . 

.  .  .  4 

Sturgeon  . 

.  3 

Lac  Ste.  Anne  . 

.  .  .  4 

St.  Albert  . 

.  14 

Edmonton  South  . 

.  .  .  11 

Pincher  Creek  .... 

.  4 
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High  River  . 1 

Didsbury  .  11 

Stony  Plain  .  1 

Ribstone  .  3 

Nanton  .  5 

Acadia  .  3 

Coronation  .  1 

Cardston  .  8 

Bellevue  .  1 

Beaver  River  .  1 

Vermilion  .  17 

Lacombe .  7 

Red  Deer  .  9 

Medicine  Hat  .  40 

Outside  Province  .  11 

Ponoka  .  5 

Hand  Hills  .  2 

Taber  . .  22 

Camrose  .  11 


Athabasca  .  12 

Victoria  .  6 

Cochrane  .  2 

Morinville  .  1 

Edmonton  . 216 

Peace  River  .  1 

Wetaskiwin  .  8 

Claresholm  .  3 

Sedgewick  .  5 

Leduc  .  16 

St.  Paul  .  6 

Pembina  .  12 

Wain  wright  .  5 

Alexandra  .  4 

Whitford  .  5 

Warner  .  4 
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DEPENDENTS —  Placed  Out  in  Electoral  Districts 


Calgary  . 157 

Edmonton  . 183 

Ponoka  . .  9 

Coronation  .  7 

Died  .  15 

Claresholm  .  6 

In  Shelters  .  91 

Camrose  .  9 

Cochrane  .  11 

Medicine  Hat  .  17 

Alexandra  .  8 

Lac  Ste.  Anne  .  6 

Red  Deer  .  3 

Vegreville  .  7 

Cardston  .  6 

Beaver  River .  1 

Leduc  .  5 

Wetaskiwin  .  4 

Lacombe  .  4 

Stony  Plain  .  3 

Innisfail  .  7 

Little  Bow  . 4 

Rocky  Mountain  .  3 

Hand  Hills  .  2 

Ribstone  .  1 

Pincher  Creek  .  2 

St.  Paul  .  3 

Acadia  . 1 

Lethbridge  . .  16 


Stettler  .  9 

Olds  .  8 

Macleod  .  4 

Deported  .  11 

Nanton  .  7 

Gleichen  .  5 

St.  Albert  .  27 

Edmonton  South  .  13 

Whitford  . .  2 

Outside  Province  .  47 

Didsbury  . 16 

Pembina  .  17 

Redcliffe  .  2 

Taber  .  6 

Sturgeon  .  2 

Edson  .  6 

High  River  .  3 

Okotoks  .  3 

Vermilion  .  12 

Victoria  .  1 

Bow  Valley  .  1 

Sedgewick  .  1 

Athabasca  .  4 

Wainwright  .  5 

Warner  .  1 

Left  in  homes  under  supervision 
of  Department  .  17 
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DELINQUENTS,  431 


Sex  of  Delinquents 


Male  . 393 

Female  . 88 

Number  dealt  with  . 481 

Age  of  Delinquents 

Six  .  4 

Seven  .  10 

Eight  .  11 

Nine  .  22 


Ten  .  33 

Eleven .  40 

Twelve  .  54 

Thirteen  .  80 

Fourteen  .  68 

Fifteen  . 54 

Sixteen  .  71 

Seventeen  .  34 


481 


52 


Religion  of  Delinquents 


Roman  Catholic  . . 

Methodist . 

Presbyterian  . 

Protestant  . 

Church  of  England 

Lutheran  . 

Jewish . 

Buddhist  . 

Salvation  Army  .  . 
Church  of  Christ  . 

Baptist  . 

Ruthenian  . 

Congregational  .  . . 

Moravian . 

Greek  Catholic  . . . 
Greek  Orthodox  .  . 

Adventist  . 

Free  Thinker  . 

Mormon  . 


100 

67 

63 

50 

48 

73 

14 

1 

4 

5 

27 

10 

2 

3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
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Trespass  .  4 

Breach  City  By-laws  .  9 

Vagrancy .  19 

Incorrigible  .  28 

Immorality  and  prostitution  ....  51 

Wilful  damage  .  53 

Breaking  and  entering  .  18 

Runaways  .  26 

Burglary  . .  6 

Obstruction  on  railway  track. .  3 

Assault  .  12 

Truant  .  7 

Carrying  loaded  gun  in  city  ....  2 

Discharging  firearms  .  4 

Indecency  .  4 

Held  by  police  as  witness  .  1 

Cruelty  to  animals  .  3 

Horse  stealing  . .  2 

False  pretences  .  1 

Carnal  knowledge  .  1 

Theft  of  mails  .  1 

Horse  stealing  .  1 

Forgery  .  1 


Home  Conditions 


Good  . 131 

Bad  .  40 

Fair . 215 

Poor .  60 

None . 26 

Unknown  . 9 


481 

Nationality  of  Delinquents 


French-Canadian  .  6 

Russian .  41 

English  .  68 

Italian  .  8 

Canadian  . 133 

American  .  50 

Austrian  .  8 

German . 78 

Hebrew  .  12 

Chinese  .  1 

African  .  4 

Irish .  7 

Scotch  .  24 

French  .  11 

Swede  .  3 

Hungarian  .  4 

Polish  .  8 

Dutch  .  8 

Norwegian  . 3 

Spanish .  1 

Slav  .  1 

Half-breed  .  1 

Bohemian .  1 

481 

Offences 

Theft  . 222 

Stabbing  . 1 

Incest  .  1 


481 

Electoral  Districts  From 


Edmonton  . 215 

Calgary  . 169 

Redcliffe  .  10 

Rocky  Mountain  .  4 

Cochrane  .  2 

Outside  Province .  4 

Grouard  .  1 

Edson  .  1 

Vegreville  .  2 

Hand  Hills . 3 

Stony  Plain  .  1 

Warner  . 4 

Little  Bow .  2 

Vermilion  .  1 

Stettler  .  2 

Medicine  Hat  . . . . .  5 

Edmonton  South  .  4 

St.  Albert .  3 

Lac  Ste.  Anne  . 1 

Camrose  .  1 

Pembina  .  1 

Acadia .  1 

Didsbury  .  1 

Athabasca  .  1 

Claresholm  . 6 

Sturgeon  .  2 

Taber  . 2 

Ponoka  .  2 

Lethbridge  .  17 

Pincher  Creek  .  5 

St.  Paul  .  3 

Wetaskiwin  .  1 

Fort  Saskatchewan  .  1 

Cardston  . 2 

Lacombe  .  1 
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481 


Disposition  of  Delinquents 


Placed  on  Probation  .  211 

Released  on  suspended  sentence  .  23 

Returned  to  relatives  under  supervision  .  82 

Placed  with  farmers  or  tradesmen  . . .  37 

Released  to  Police  Departments  .  12 

Sent  to  Roman  Catholic  Institutions  .  16 

Returned  to  Husband  . 1 

Sent  to  Protestant  Institutions  .  17 

Sent  to  Industrial  Schools  .  17 

Deported  or  sent  out  of  Province .  5 

Ran  away  .  4 

Birched  . 2 

Removed  to  Penitentiary  or  Gaol  .  2 

Fined  .  52 


Subsequent  History 


Satisfactory . 422 

Unsatisfactory  .  36 

Unknown .  23 


481 


481 

SENTENCED  TO  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS,  17 


Sex 


Male  .  14 

Female  .  3 

Number  sentenced  .  17 

Age 

Eleven  .  1 

Twelve  .  0 

Thirteen  .  1 

Fourteen .  5 

Fifteen  . .  4 

Sixteen  .  6 

17 

Religion 

Lutheran  . .  2 

Roman  Catholic  .  4 

Baptist  .  1 

Presbyterian  .  6 

Church  of  England  .  1 

Methodist  .  1 

Protestant  .  2 


17 

Nationality 


German  .  4 

Italian  . l 

Russian .  1 

Canadian  .  4 

Scotch  .  4 

English  .  2 


17 

Offences 


Carnal  Knowledge .  1 

Incest  . 1 

Incorrigibility  .  2 

Immorality . .  3 

Stabbing  .  1 

Theft  . .  8 

Housebreaking  .  1 


17 

Sentences 


One  year  or  under  .  3 

Two  years  or  under  .  6 

Three  years  or  under  .........  3 

Indeterminate  .  5 


Austrian 


1 


17 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  BOYS  FROM  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

AT  PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


AS  PER  REQUEST  OF  R.  B.  CHADWICK,  ESQ. 


Industrial  Training  School,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  number  of  boys  who  were 
cared  for  in  this  institution  during  the  fourteen  months  from  October 
31st,  1913,  to  December  31st,  1914,  I  would  say: 

The  number  of  boys  from  the  Province  of  Alberta  within  the  above- 
mentioned  dates  was  58,  and  the  total  number  of  days  for  boys  during  the 
same  period  was  11,865. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  were  released  within  the  above-mentioned  period 
were  returned  to  Alberta,  and  we  then  lost  sight  of  them.  Some  of  those 
released,  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  have  enlisted  and  joined  the 
First  Contingent,  and  are  now  in  France,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  trenches, 
if  they  are  not  already  there.  Others  have  joined  the  Second  Contingent. 

One  of  your  boys . who  was  admitted  here  on  February 

1st,  1910,  and  who  gave  some  trouble  at  first  having  escaped  from  this 
institution  on  two  occasions,  has  now  settled  down  and  become  a  good 
boy.  I  placed  him  in  the  carpenter’s  shop  to  learn  the  trade.  He  was 
released  from  this  institution  on  the  22nd  June,  1914.  I  obtained  work 

for  him  with  a  contractor  at . where  he  remained  until  the 

contract  was  finished.  He  then  came  back  to  Portage  la  Prairie  and  paid 
us  a  visit.  He  obtained  work  here,  and  is  still  working,  and  is  a  steady 

and  good  workman.  He  informed  me  that  when  at . he  sent 

his  mother  $20.00  a  month,  and  he  still  continues  to  help  support  her. 
He  said  that  when  he  was  sent  to  this  institution,  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him.  He  attends  church  and  Sunday  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Weir, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S 
AID  SOCIETY,  CALGARY 

A.  D.  MCDONALD. 


R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq. 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sib, — 

The  prosecution  of  our  work  necessarily  brings  us  into  close  contact 
with  many  homes  in  the  community  where  conditions  both  from  a  physical 
and  moral  point  of  view,  are  bad.  There  is  indeed  no  conceivable  form 
of  domestic  trouble  or  difficulty  that  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with.  The 
opportunities  thus  afforded  for  the  imparting  of  practical  aid  and  advice 
have  been  utilized  to  the  full,  with  many  gratifying  results.  The  aim  in 
every  case  is  not  to  break  up  the  home,  but  to  heal  its  breach  if  possible, 
and  improve  the  conditions.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  work  of  this  kind 
requires  the  most  careful  consideration,  tact,  and  sympathy.  Little  is 
known  of  this  line  of  work  outside  of  our  society,  as  family  secrets  are 
regarded  as  sacred;  yet  it  has  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  cause 
of  public  morality,  and  lessened  materially  many  evils  affecting  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  childhood,  without  the  aid  of  legal  intervention. 

While  much  has  been  done  along  the  lines  indicated  it  goes  without 
saying  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Society  has  not  yet  reached 
an  ideal  state.  Many  agencies  of  evil  still  exist, 
Much  Still  Remains  menacing  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  laying 
to  be  Done  their  blighting  hands  upon  the  very  innocence  of 

childhood.  But  there  is  hope  and  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  children  are  coming  to  be  more  generally 
recognized.  Interest  in  the  home  and  in  the  influences  which  affect  the 
home  life  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  Another  encour¬ 
aging  sign  of  the  times  is  that  the  emphasis  in  all  social  and  moral  reform 
work,  is  now  being  placed  more  upon  the  removal  of  causes  of  evil,  rather 
than  provide  a  remedy  for  it  after  it  has  been  created. 

“It  is  wiser  and  less  expensive  to  save  children  than  to  punish  crim¬ 
inals.’’  In  line  with  this  principle,  the  great  aim  of  our  society  is  to  give 
every  boy  and  girl  a  chance  of  becoming  a  good  citizen  by  checking  evil 
influences  and  providing  wholesome  environment. 

During  the  year,  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases  were  dealt  with 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  as  compared  with  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cases  last  year.  Of  these  three  hundred  and 
Juvenile  Court  fifteen  were  delinquency  cases,  eleven  less  than 

the  previous  year. 

The  record  by  months  is  as  follows: 


November 
December 
January  . 
February 
March  .  . . 
April  .... 


23 

May . 

. 65 

24 

June  . 

.  57 

15 

July . 

.  30 

27 

August  . 

.  50 

34 

September . 

.  . .  38 

35 

October  . 

.  64 

There  were  ninety-two  sessions  of  the  court  held  during  the  year, 
presided  over  by  Commissioners  G.  W.  Morfitt,  Dr.  M.  C.  Costello, 
Alderman  Frost,  F.  D.  Beveridge,  and  Dr.  John  McDougall,  the  latter 
presiding  as  judge  at  forty-seven  sessions.  Since  the  month  of  January 
the  court  has  been  presided  over  by  the  three  last  named  judges.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  men  more  capable  or  more  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  work  than  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  and  the  society  would  like  to 
convey  to  each  one  an  expression  of  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  services  rendered  by  them  as  judges  of  our  Juvenile  Court. 
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A  most  important  element  in  the  Juvenile  Court  system,  is  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  judge,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
court  in  no  small  degree  has  been  due  to  the  unselfish  devotion  and 
large-heartedness  of  these  men.  When  it  is  remembered  that  an  average 
of  over  38  cases  are  dealt  with  per  month,  some  idea  is  obtained  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  commissioners  in  the  interests  of 
juvenile  delinquents  and  the  community.  Surely  such  service  and  labour 
of  love  deservedly  merit  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  citizens. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  There 
are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  disease.  There  is  the  method  of  relief, 
the  method  of  cure,  and  the  method  of  prevention. 
Basic  Idea  of  the  A  comparatively  small  number  of  diseases  are 

Court  is  Prevention  actually  curable  through  medication.  Through  the 

application  of  scientific  knowledge  it  is  found  that 
almost  every  disease  can  be  prevented,  and  in  dealing  with  the  disease 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  society,  the  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
more  upon  prevention  than  upon  relief  or  cure.  In  solving  the  problems 
of  moral  disease  the  same  general  principle  holds.  Crime,  drunkenness, 
pauperism,  are  largely  preventable  through  the  removal  of  the  pre-dispos- 
ing  causes.  This  fact  is  more  and  more  being  recognized. 

The  records  of  criminology  show  us  that  most  criminals  have  commit¬ 
ted  some  petty  crime  before  the  age  of  sixteen  is  reached.  If  crime, 
therefore,  is  to  be  prevented,  the  youthful  delinquent  must  be  dealt  with 
and  influenced. 

In  this  thought  of  removal  there  is  no  denial  of  the  rights  of  parents. 
These  rights  are  sacred  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  these  natural  rights  may  be 
The  Rights  of  forfeited  by  grave  neglect  or  abuse.  What  chance, 

Parents  for  instance,  has  the  daughter  of  a  prostitute  if 

left  with  her  mother,  to  be  other  than  a  prostitute; 
or  the  son  of  a  dishonest  father  to  be  other  than  a  thief?  And  why 
should  this  girl  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  prostitution  and  that  boy  to  a 
criminal  career?  Parental  rights  cannot  be  allowed  to  over-ride  the  sacred 
and  inherent  rights  of  children  to  a  fair  chance  of  growing  up  to  be 
useful  and  respectable  citizens.  The  State  also  has  rights,  and  cannot 
afford  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  vicious  surroundings,  or  be  trained 
to  disregard  or  trample  upon  her  laws.  This  brings  us  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  or  clearing  house  for  juvenile  offenders.  Its  specific  function  is 
the  prevention  of  crime  among  juveniles.  In  this  court  offenders  are  not 
called  criminals,  but  delinquents,  and  are  regarded  as  really  the  victims 
ot  circumstances.  No  child  is  labelled  a  criminal. 

The  court  uses  a  definite  agency  in  its  system  of  probation.  When  a 
child  commits  a  wrong  act,  the  case,  if  reported  to  the  society,  is  first 
carefully  investigated.  If  the  child  is  of  ordinary 
Probation  mental  and  moral  capacity  and  the  offence  is  not 

serious,  he  is  usually  returned  to  his  home 
and  placed  on  his  honour  to  lead  a  better  life.  He  is  required  to 
report  regularly  and  promptly  to  his  probation  officer,  who  thus  sees  the 
child  from  time  to  time  and  observes  the  progress  he  is  making.  In 
some  cases  where  the  home  conditions  are  unfavourable,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  change  the  environment  at  least  temporarily. 

Hand  in  hand  with  probation,  goes  the  “big-brother”  system.  This 
consists  in  placing  the  delinquent  under  the  special  care  of  some  member 
of  the  community  possessing  a  strong,  wholesome 
The  “Big-Brother”  character  and  generous  spirit.  This  “big-brother” 

Idea  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  relation  to  our  proba¬ 

tion  work  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  considerable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  securing  “brothers”  who  were  in  a  position  to  give  the 
necessary  time  and  attention  to  their  charges.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
in  this  connection,  to  report  that  a  strong  Juvenile  Court  committee  of  fine 
young  fellows,  under  the  general  leadership  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
has  recently  been  organized.  From  this  committee  of  workers  good 
results  may  confidently  be  expected.  This  probation  system  is  as  a  rule 
successful,  and  can  easily  claim  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  prison 
methods.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  a  boy  is  thrown  into  gaol  or 
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even  into  an  industrial  school,  and  has  to  associate  with  more  or  less 
hardened  criminals,  he  is  likely  to  come  out  a  more  dangerous  member 
of  society  than  when  he  was  admitted.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  nearly 
all  the  children  placed  on  probation  are  doing  well,  and  that  only  one 
boy  belonging  to  the  Calgary  municipality  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Reform 
School  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  during  the  year. 

A  somewhat  prominent  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the  number  of 
prosecutions  in  the  police  court  against  men  of  the  baser  sort  for  offences 
against  wards  of  our  society  whom  we  were  under 
Prosecutions  in  the  obligation  to  protect.  Although  a  conviction  was 
Police  Court  not  secured  in  every  case,  it  was  felt  that  these 

prosecutions  before  a  just  and  sympathetic  judge 
had  a  most  wholesome  and  deterrent  effect.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  in  this 
connection  that  Chief  Cuddy  and  his  men  co-operated  with  us  fully  in 
the  matter  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  possible. 

This  has  been  another  marked  feature  of  our  work.  In  one  month 
(October),  we  had  no  less  than  SO  operations  performed  by  specialists, 
more  than  half  of  these  being  cases  outside  of  the 
Medical  Treatment  shelter.  The  principal  diseases  or  defects  treated 
were  as  follows:  Curvature  of  the  legs,  hip  disease, 
removal  of  adenoids,  removal  of  tonsils,  treatment  of  eyes,  nose,  teeth, 
ringworm,  circumcision,  etc.  Some  of  these  operations  were  of  quite 
a  difficult  character,  involving  delicate  skill  and  treatment.  The  results 
were  eminently  satisfactory.  Some  very  interesting  stories  could  be  told 
of  the  wonderful  physical  and  moral  improvements  which  followed  these 
operations. 

Out  of  25  children  examined  at  the  shelter  for  their  teeth,  it  was  found 
that  19,  or  76  per  cent.,  required  treatment.  Dr.  J.  E.  McDonald,  who  is 
a  great  friend  of  the  children,  has  kindly  undertaken  this  work  free  of 
charge.  Verily,  he  shall  have  his  reward. 

A  large  number  of  the  operations  referred  to  were  performed  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Spankie,  whose  proximity  to  our  office  and  obliging  manner  left 
him  particularly  open  to  imposition.  Strange  to  say  the  doctor  has  made 
no  complaints,  which  leads  the  society  to  conclude  that  he  is  also  a  friend 
of  children. 

Another  doctor  who  is  always  ready  to  help,  and  who  has  done  much 
for  the  society,  especially  in  the  surgical  line,  is  Dr.  Deane.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say.  in  this  connection  that  the  Society  has  found  the  doctors  of 
the  city  invariably  obliging  and  ready  at  any  time  to  give  their  services 
free,  on  behalf  of  needy  or  dependent  children. 

Our  new  shelter,  now  about  completed,  was  an  item  of  absorbing 
interest  throughout  the  year.  The  building,  which  occupies  a  commanding 
site  on  nearly  ten  acres  of  land  on  Harvetta 

Our  New  Home  Heights,  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  an  archi¬ 

tectural  point  of  view,  and  is  really  a  credit  to 
the  city.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  has  generously 
donated  $100  towards  putting  in  a  glass  front  along  the  upper  balcony, 
in  order  that  the  infants  might  have  full  benefit  of  plenty  of  pure  air  and 
sunshine.  C.  J.  Packman,  Esq.,  is  donating  a  number  of  beds,  and  it 
is  expected  that  C.  D.  Taprell,  Esq.,  whose  generous  gifts  to  the  society 
proclaims  him  a  warm  friend  of  the  children,  will  undertake  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  operating  room.  Several  other  kind  friends  are  donating 

clothing  and  toys  for  our  Christmas  tree.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 

shelter  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about  the  middle  of  December,  when 
a  big  reception  day  will  be  held,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

The  old  Maternity  Hospital,  which  has  served  as  a  shelter  since  1909, 
is  now  full  to  overflowing.  A  number  of  extra  beds  had  recently  been 
put  in  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
The  Present  Shelter  accommodation.  The  staff  at  the  present  time  con¬ 
sists  of  a  matron,  assistant  nurse,  night  nurse,  eook, 
housekeeper,  domestic  and  janitor.  Miss  E.  Meikle,  who  assumed  charge 
as  matron  on  March  25th,  1913,  resigned  on  September  30th,  1914,  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Clint,  a  nurse  of  wide  experience,  was  appointed  in  her  place. 
The  health  of  the  children  throughout  the  year  has  been  good.  The  only 
contagious  disease  that  gave  trouble  was  ringworm,  which  baffled  for  a 
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time  the  visiting  physicians  and  the  ordinary  remedies  employed  There 
being  no  proper  means  of  local  isolation  at  the  shelter,  the  affected 
children  were  removed  first  to  a  private  home,  and  afterwards  to  the 
city  hospital,  where,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mahood,  the  disease 
was  finally  conquered.  There  were  only  six  deaths  at  the  shelter,  a  very 
fair  record  considering  the  number  of  children  cared  for,  and  the  weak 
physical  condition  of  some  of  the  infants  when  admitted. 

The  visiting  physicians  were  Drs.  McNab,  McEachern,  McLaughlin, 
Crawford,  Egbert,  Roach,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for 
faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered. 

The  following  statistical  summary  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
shelter  will  be  of  interest: 

Children  Cared  for  at  the  Shelter 


Aggregate  number  cared  for  as  per  monthly  report  . .  560 

In  Shelter,  November  1st,  1913 .  23 

Admitted  during  year  . 226 

Discharged  .  219 

Foster  Homes  . .  .  . .  60 

Returned  to  parents  .  86 

Hospital  (ringworm)  . 16 

Hospital  . 10 

Social  Service  Home  .  10 

Placed  at  work  . 16 

Died  . 6 

Ran  away  .  4 

Sent  to  Dunbow  School  . 4 

Taken  to  Mounted  Police  Barracks  .  1 

Sent  to  Industrial  School  . 2 

Taken  to  Police  Cells  . 1 

Deported  . 1 

Taken  to  Edmonton  .  2 

Sent  to  board  outside  of  shelter  .  1 

Government  charges  . 60 

City  charges  . 163 

For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  children 
at  the  shelter  was  before  the  executive  of  the  society.  A  happy  solution 
was  found  in  the  appointment  by  the  school  board 
School  at  the  on  February  17th,  1913,  of  Miss  Parrott,  who  took 


Shelter  hold  of  the  work  among  the  little  ones  with  great 

enthusiasm  and  interest.  Much  of  the  work  is 
along  kindergarten  lines,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  teacher  more 
thoroughly  devoted  to  her  work  than  is  Miss  Parrott  to  her  little  charges.  . 
The  average  attendance  for  the  past  year  was  about  20.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  society  feels  very  grateful  to  the  school  board  for  their 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  at  the  shelter,  and  for  the  wise 
appointment  made. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  at  the  shelter  was  $6,830.58,  an  increase 
of  $829.82  over  that  of  last  year.  The  office  expenses,  including  salaries, 
transportation,  postage,  printing,  stationery,  furni- 
Gost  of  Maintenance  ture,  etc.,  amounted  to  $5,352.79,  an  increase  over 
that  of  last  year  of  $585.78.  Other  items  of  expen¬ 
diture  were  $269.00,  caring  for  children  outside  of  shelter;  $83.00  for 
keep  of  Calgary  children  at  the  Edmonton  Shelter;  $330 . 00,  rent  of  house 
for  janitor;  $200.00,  rent  of  house  for  Mrs.  Bagnall,  making  in  all  $882.00. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  was  $13,065.37,  as 
compared  with  $11,152.17  for  the  year  1913,  showing  an  increase  of 
$1,913.20.  This  would  make  the  cost  per  capita  on  some  650  cases  dealt 
with,  about  $20.00,  an  amount  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  excessive, 
indeed,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  arresting  and  punishing  a  criminal, 
the  amount  is  very  small.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  over  $350,000 
per  annum  to  maintain  11,000  persons  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
and  another  $350,000  a  year  to  maintain  boys  and  girls  in  institutions 
and  industrial  schools.  In  the  former  case  the  per  capita  cost  would 
be  about  $32.00,  in  the  latter  probably  the  same  amount.  Obviously,  it 
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is  better,  -as  well  as  cheaper,  to  protect  and  educate  the  child  than  to 
punish  and  maintain  the  criminal. 

Shelter  Expenses 

Salaries  and  petty  cash  . $3,501.50 

Groceries  and  vegetables  .  681.54 

Milk  and  cream  .  342.80 

Water  (City)  .  54.40 

Meat  .  142.87 

Boots  and  shoes  . 77.18 

Laundry  .  46.75 

Hardware  . 152.30 

Fuel  .  649.85 

Plumbing  . 52.15 

Ice .  16.50 

Drugs  . 128.08 

Fish  .  27.10 

Clothing  . 57.10 

Furniture,  beds,  etc . 76.25 

Electric  light .  140.28 

Electrical  Co . 3.25 

Dry  Goods  .  66.98 

Repairs,  lumber,  etc . 55.36 

Bread  .  225.00 

Cartage  .  20.55 

Sundries  .  312.14 


$6,830.58 

Office  Expenses 

Salaries  . $4,765.00 

Fetty  cash  . 284.00 

Telephone  .  82.35 

Printing  and  advertising  .  186.44 

Stationery  .  35.00 


$5,352.79 

Caring  for  children  outside  the  shelter  . $  269.00 

Keep  of  children  at  Edmonton  Shelter  .  .  83.00 

Rent  of  janitor’s  house  .  330.00 

Rent  of  Mrs.  Bagnall’s  house .  200.00 


$  882.00 

Shelter  expenses  as  given  above  . $6,830.58 

Office  expenses  as  given  above  . . .  5,352.79 

Miscellaneous  as  given  above  .  882.00 


Total  cost  . $13,065.37 

As  an  offset  to  this,  the  Government  contributed  the  sum  of  $1,269.75 
for  the  keep  of  children  from  outside  municipalities  or  districts;  the 
parents  of  children  paid  in  $174.35;  membership  fees  and  donations 
amounted  to  $945.11,  making  the  total  receipts  $2,389.21,  as  per  the 
following  statement: 

Received  from  parents  . $  174.35 

Received  from  Government  .  1,269.75 

Received  from  memberships,  donations,  etc .  945.11 


$2,389.21 

It  may  give  some  idea  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  our  work  to 
mention  that  during  the  year  some  1587  visits  were  made  to  the  homes, 
probationers  and  other  places  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society,  such 
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as  pool-rooms,  theatres,  restaurants,  dance  halls,  etc.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  prevention,  the  underlying  idea  of  much  of  our  work,  the  value 
of  such  visits  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  rush  of  work  that  comes  ever  crowding  and  demanding  atten¬ 
tion,  one  finds  little  or  no  time  to  survey  the  field  of  operation,  or  to 
plan  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  or  agencies  of 
Investigation  of  evil  which  are  destroying  the  home,  and  producing 

Causes  destitution,  crime  and  child  neglect.  There  is 

encouragement,  however,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  spirit  of  enquiry  abroad,  and  that  a  solution  of  some  of  our  great 
social  and  national  problems  is  being  sought  as  never  before.  Men  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  deal  intelligently  with  causes  as  well 
as  with  results. 

The  following  remedial  lines,  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report,  might 
be  thought  of  in  this  connection: 

1.  The  providing  of  decent  and  sanitary  homes  for  working  classes. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

3.  The  aiding  of  widowed  or  deserted  mothers  to  care  for  and  main¬ 
tain  their  children  without  having  to  go  from  home  to  work. 

4.  Supervised  playgrounds  for  children. 

5.  Increased  supervision  for  dance  halls  and  pool  rooms. 

6.  Prevention  of  the  employment  of  white  girls  or  women  in  Chinese 
or  negro  restaurants. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  prison  farm  where  the  victims  of  evils 
which  we  license  or  permit,  could  have  a  chance  for  reformation,  and  also 
have  a  portion  of  their  earnings  turned  over  to  the  innocent  ones 
dependent  upon  them. 

8.  The  providing  of  a  home  for  the  care  and  protection  of  mental 
and  moral  defectives. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  McDonald, 

Secretary  and  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MATRON  OF  THE 
CHILDREN’S  SHELTER,  CALGARY 

MILDRED  L.  CLINT. 


R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir  — 

The  work  at  the  Children’s  Shelter  in  Calgary  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  its  kind  which  I  have  ever  taken  charge  of. 

The  children,  especially  the  babies,  are  brought  in  to  us  in  an  impov¬ 
erished  condition,  and  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
build  their  little  bodies  up  and  give  them  the  appearance  and  health  that 
we  would  wish  them  to  have  if  they  were  members  of  our  own  family. 
Just  when  these  little  ones  get  plump  and  happy,  and  are  beginning  to 
occupy  a  big  niche  in  our  affections,  a  good  home  is  offered  to  them,  and 
we  overcome  the  regret  at  losing  them  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  little  ones  are  given  a  good  home  and  a  start  in  life,  usually 
fully  as  good  as  the  average  child. 

With  the  older  children  who  are  brought  to  us  here,  we  often  have  an 
impoverished  mental,  and  sometimes  a  perverted  moral,  condition  to  deal 
with,  and  these  cases  receive  our  individual  attention,  and  usually  improve 
wonderfully;  fully  repaying  us  for  the  trouble  spent,  by  the  results 
obtained. 

Of  course,  we  are  still  in  the  “Old  Shelter,”  and  find  it  far  from 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  space,  convenience  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  we  will  welcome  the  new  accommodations. 

Our  aim  with  the  children  in  the  shelter,  especially  the  older  ones,  is 
to  get  their  minds  away,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  idea  of  being 
dependents  and  delinquents,  and  to  instil  the  community  spirit  of  equality 
into  them,  where  the  actual  family  spirit  must  be  lacking.  We  not  only 
wish  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  in  life,  but  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
deserve  it  because  they  are  worthy  of  it.  With  the  smaller  children,  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  devote  more  tim.e  to  such  things  as  the  bed-time 
story,  and  other  little  attentions  that  make  for  the  home  spirit. 

Regarding  the  amusements  of  the  children,  above  and  beyond  the 
games  and  entertainments  participated  in  at  the  shelter,  the  managers 
of  various  theatres  in  the  city  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  afford  free 
entertainments,  and  in  the  summer  we  add  to  these  by  outings  in  the 
parks  near  at  hand. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  for 
the  betterment  of  the  children  submitted  to  our  care  by  trying  to  make 
them  happy  and  healthy,  and  ultimately  fit  them  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  foster  homes  and  have  the  advantages  in  life  which  are  the 
birthrights  of  every  child. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Mildred  L.  Clint, 

Matron,  Children's  Shelter. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN  PROBATION 
OFFICER  FOR  CITY  OF  CALGARY 

EFFIE  H.  BAGNALL. 


R.  B.  Ohadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

We  have  come  again  to  the  end  of  another  year,  and  our  work  increases 
as  the  time  goes  om  Each  of  us  in  the  office  has  his  or  her  own  parti¬ 
cular  work  to  do,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  are  all  kept  busy  and  our  time 
is  fully  occupied. 

During  the  past  year  over  200  girls  have  come  within  the  personal 
touch  of  this  office.  I  do  not  say  that  all  these  girls  have  been  made 
wards  of  our  Society,  but  we  have  had  something  to  do  in  the  way  of 
advising  or  helping  them  in  some  way  or  other,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  hard 
problem  to  fix  on  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  these  girls.  The  greater 
number  we  place  in  homes  at  domestic  work.  We  prefer  doing  this  to 
getting  them  other  kinds  of  work,  as  it  is  so  much  safer  for  a  girl  to  have 
a  good  home,  where  homely  influence  and  cheerful  companionship  help 
to  encourage  right  habits  and  sound  thoughts.  The  women  who  employ 
these  girls  have  been  very  kind  in  helping  us  to  study  each  case,  using 
common  sense  and  firmness.  On  account  of  the  financial  stringency  this 
year,  a  great  many  people  are  doing  without  help,  and  this  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  get  positions  for  girls,  but  on  the  whole  we  find  people 
very  reciprocal  and  ready  to  help  us  in  every  possible  way.  One  of  my 
best  helpers  is  Mrs.  R.  R.  Jamieson,  who  invariably  displays  an  untiring 
and  unselfish  interest  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  girls  in  this  city.  We 
are  also  very  much  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Spankie,  ear,  eye  and  nose 
specialist,  who  has,  without  any  remuneration  whatever,  performed 
several  operations  for  us.  One  girl  in  particular,  who  was  so  badly 
disfigured  with  a  turned  eye  that  she  was  almost  repulsive  to  look  at, 
and  being  very  sensitive  over  her  disfigurement  she  had  become  quite 
morbid,  particularly  so  when  in  the  company  of  young  people.  We  took 
her  to  Dr.  Spankie,  and  after  the  operation  she  came  back  with  a  straight 
eye,  and  altogether  so  improved  in  appearance  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  girl  brightened  up  and  became  so  changed  in  manner  and  spirits  that 
her  outlook  on  life  was  more  hopeful  and  happier.  She  put  forth  a  more 
determined  effort  to  lead  a  good  and  useful  life.  She  confided  to  me 
that  she  had  often  wished  not  to  live,  as  she  always  had  the  feeling  that 
she  was  being  laughed  at  on  account  of  her  disfigurement.  Now  she  feels 
that  she  is  no  longer  handicapped,  and  can  take  her  place  with  other 
young  people  without  the  feeling  that  she  is  the  subject  of  remarks. 

The  Social  Service  Home  is  always  open  to  us  for  girls  whom  we 
think  it  advisable  to  place  there  for  a  short  or  long  period,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  matrons  of  this  Home  use  tact  and  cheerfulness  and  exer¬ 
cise  great  patience  in  the  reclamation  of  the  girls.  With  school  work, 
house  work,  and  needle  work,  a  girl’s  time  is  so  well  occupied  that  she 
has  no  time  to  weary,  and  her  mind  being  kept  active  with  all  these  little 
duties,  helps  her  to  forget  her  ways  of  evil.  A  girl  in  her  teens  is  full 
of  excitement  and  adventure,  and  needs  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  occupa¬ 
tion  to  keep  her  mind  healthy,  active  and  free  from  unwholesome 
thoughts.  The  street,  dancing  hall,  picture  shows,  and  joy  riding,  are  all 
places  of  adventure.  A  girl  very  easily  picks  up  an  acquaintance  on  the 
street.  Of  course,  to  do  this,  she  assumes  that  bold,  forward  manner 
which  she  thinks  attractive,  and  in  far  too  many  cases  is  successful  in 
forming  acquaintances  which  lead  too  often  to  the  girl’s  downfall. 

Some  of  the  departmental  stores  give  us  shopping  privileges,  and  I 
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accompany  a  girl  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  assist  in  the  purchasing 
and  selection  of  goods,  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  girl  feels  she  is 
using  her  own  taste  and  judgment.  It  does  not  take  long  to  teach  young 
girls  to  buy  with  discretion  and  forethought  and  avoid  a  display  of  show 
and  glitter. 

The  most  enjoyable  work  I  get  to  do  is  taking  infants  from  our  shelter 
to  foster  homes.  The  child  is  received  with  such  an  abundance  of  love 
and  gratitude  that  it  makes  one  feel  it  is  good  to  be  in  this  work,  and  to 
be  able  to  help  in  so  many  different  ways  to  cheer  and  comfort  our  fellow 
creatures.  Whenever  an  opportunity  arises,  we  visit  the  home  where  a 
child  has  been  placed,  and  invariably  find  the  child  particularly  well  cared 
for,  loved  and  cherished. 

Miss  Glass,  the  matron  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  is  e\er  willing  to  help  in 
every  possible  way,  and  some  of  our  girls  derive  great  enjoyment  from 
attending  the  classes  she  holds  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  girls  over  18 
whom  I  cannot  find  time  to  visit  she  has  visited  for  me.  As  the  work 
increases,  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  all  the  visiting  done  as  I  should  wish. 

The  matron  at  the  shelter  helps  us  considerably  too,  with  her  kindly 
suggestions  and  cheerfulness  in  receiving  children  taken  to  the  shelter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  disposal  of  girls: 


Placed  at  domestic  work . 69 

Under  supervision  in  their  own  homes . 27 

Returned  to  parents .  17 

Placed  at  work  in  a  laundry  . . 1 

Left  city . 14 

Attending  school  .  16 

Placed  in  the  Social  Service  Home .  19 

Married .  5 

Adopted  .  4 

Working  in  stores .  7 


179 

(Signed)  Effie  H.  Bagnall. 

Probation  Officer. 
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PUBLICITY 

The  publicity  work  of  this  Department  has  been  carried  on 
through  lectures,  and  the  use  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
Eighty-four  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  at  different  points  in  the  province.  These  lectures  have 
all  been  well  attended,  and  practically  every  Sunday  of  the  year 
has  been  utilized  in  having  lectures  delivered  in  churches  in  some 
part  of  the  province.  This  has  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  has  meant  work  for  practically  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  articles  have  been  written,  and 
used  in  newspapers  throughout  the  province,  and  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  this  Department  is  due  to  these  papers  for  their 
co-operation  in  advertising  foster  homes,  and  publishing  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  which  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  child 
protection  throughout  Alberta, 

The  publicity  work  of  this  branch  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
Department  should  include  the  publication  of  pamphlets  on  child 
welfare,  but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  is  one  weakness  of  the  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  mileage  covered  by  the  Superintendent  in  organization 
and  other  work,  has  been  by  rail  15,000  miles,  and  by  trail  350 
miles. 


INSPECTION 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  January  31st,  1915. 

R.  B.  Ohadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  carried  out  in  my 
branch  of  your  Department  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1914. 

1.  The  number  of  visits  made  during  the  year,  to  foster  homes,  was 
124. 

2.  The  number  of  cases  investigated  was  150. 

3.  The  mileage  covered  by  rail  on  the  above  work  was  33,118  miles. 

4.  The  mileage  covered  by  road  on  the  above  work  was  5,711  miles. 
During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  submit  suggestions 

for  your  approval  to  effect  changes  with  a  view  to  placing  children  in 
different  homes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
Foster  Homes  standard  of  education,  etc.  I  am  pleased  to  state 

that  such  changes  have  in  every  way  been  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  various  foster 
parents  are  satisfactory,  and  that  the  children  under  their  care  are 
receiving  every  attention,  but  in  this  connection,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that,  if  possible,  during  the  year  1915  we  undertake  to  carry  out 
more  inspection  work  of  these  homes,  which  inspection  tends  to  remind 
the  parents  of  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them,  and  in  this  way  has 
its  good  results. 
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As  it  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  complaints  over  last  year.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  opening 
up  of  new  territory,  brought  about  by  railroad  con- 
Cases  Investigated  struction.  In  my  investigation  of  such  complaints, 
I  have  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  they 
were  justifiable,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  have  the  same  dealt 
with  by  the  commissioners,  and,  where  necessary,  the  children  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  various  shelters.  A  goodly  number  of  these 
cases  were  the  result  of  serious  neglect  by  the  parents.  The  causes 
might  be  briefly  attributed  to  drunkenness  and  desertion,  but  in  some 
cases,  I  might  add,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  parents,  but  due  to  their 
inability  to  adequately  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  children. 

I  might  here  state  that  some  of  the  children  complained  of,  were 
placed  on  probation,  and  subsequent  history  has  shown  that  this  system 
of  dealing  with  the  child  is  satisfactory. 

I  would  recommend,  for  your  consideration,  that  additional  commis¬ 
sioners  be  appointed  in  the  various  towns  and  cities,  to  deal  with  cases 
under  The  Children’s  Protection  Act  and  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act,  as 
delay  often  occurs  in  dealing  with  cases,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  commis¬ 
sioner  is  not  always  available.  By  increasing  the 
M ileage  to  be  Covered  number,  this  difficulty  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
overcome. 

As  previously  stated,  the  territory  to  be  covered  by  this  Department 
is  increasing  every  year,  but  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  all  com¬ 
plaints  received. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  many  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  good  work  of  the  Department,  which  I  have  obtained  from 
all  parts  of  the  province  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  and  inspection 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  A.  R.  Brooks, 

Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  OF  CHILDREN’S  AID 
SOCIETY,  EDMONTON 

THOMAS  S.  MCGEE. 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  February  1st,  1915. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children , 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir  — 

In  presenting  my  report,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  took  up 
duty  as  probation  officer,  on  the  20th  day  of  February  last.  Since  then, 
1  have  handled  hundreds  of  cases,  some  grave,  some  appalling,  while 
others  were  those  peculiar  to  the  neglected  child. 

I  think  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  work  of  the  Department,  that  in 
carrying  out  my  duty  on  the  lines  laid  down,  I  have  not  even  once  met 
with  any  resentment,  much  less  interference  in  the  discharge  of,  on  many 
occasions,  a  by  no  means  pleasant  duty — the  removal  of  children  from 
their  homes,  arrest  of  others,  prosecution  of  parents,  etc. 

The  cases  dealt  with  comprise  cases  of  theft,  immorality  (very  numer¬ 
ous),  rape,  housebreaking,  firing  into  dwellings,  carrying  firearms,  assault, 
gambling,  juvenile  smoking  and  newsboy  offences. 
Great  Variety  of  Cases  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  of  immorality  little  children  of  both  sexes 
were  implicated.  Home  conditions  due  to  overcrowded  unsanitary  shacks, 
and  indiscreet  parents,  have  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of  the  children 
referred  to. 

There  were  prosecutions  against  adults  for  contributing  to  the  delin¬ 
quency  of  girls,  cruelty  to  children,  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  boys 
under  age,  and  selling  tobacco  to  children. 

The  outdoor  work  of  the  Department  became  so  heavy  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend  to  my  clerical  work,  seeing  which,  Mr.  Chadwick  kindly 
got  me  the  services  of  an  assistant,  Mr.  George  Cook,  and  even  with  his 
assistance  the  work  runs  into  13  or  14  hours  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  mentioned  above,  we  supervise  all  the  pool- 
rooms,  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  shooting  galleries  and  parks  during  the 
summer  time,  bring  all  children  to  and  from  the  trains  as  required,  and 
we  co-operate  with  the  “Sunshine”  and  city  relief  departments,  and  all 
others  seeking  iour  aid. 

Mr.  Cook  and  I  are  agents  of  the  society,  which  has  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  children  of  the  city  and  province,  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
criminality  and  building  up  a  happier  and  more  worthy  citizenship,  and 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  in 
view. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  I  notice  there  are 
some  young  lives  that  come  under  the  society’s  care,  that  will  never  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  bursting  life  of  the  world  around  them,  “bent  and 
broken  flowers  of  childhood,”  as  it  has  been  beautifully  phrased,  to  whom 
is  denied  the  full  joy  of  physical  activity.  For  such,  perhaps,  something 
special  may  yet  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Thomas  S.  McGee, 

Agent,  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  MATRON  OF  CHILDREN’S 
SHELTER,  EDMONTON 

MRS.  GEORGIA  BATE. 


R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  Annual  Report  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Children’s  Shelter,  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1914. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Shelter  for  the  past  year,  we 
find  only  a  difference  of  eleven  in  the  number  of  children  dealt  with,  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  yet,  the  work  has  been  much  more  trying  and 
difficult.  This  is  due  to  two  causes — the  long  periods  the  children  have 
remained  in  the  shelter,  which  means  the  continual  making  and  repairing 
of  clothes,  all  of  which  is  done  by  the  staff — but  more  especially  due  to 
the  number  of  delinquents  placed  under  our  care. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  thought  when  we  consider  that,  of  the  809 
children  dealt  with  during  the  year,  172  were  delinquents.  Ninety-five 
boys,  and  seventy-seven  girls,  and  it  is  of  the  girls  we  are  going  to  speak 
as  presenting  the  most  difficult  problem. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  girls  of  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years — some  of  the  lowest  type  morally  are  a  menace  to  the 
inmates  of  the  shelter — are  receiving  at  the  shelter  that  treatment  which 
should  only  be  given  in  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  required,  a  faint  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  and  the  trials  and  difficulties  encountered  in  doing  it. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is,  in  separating  this  class  from  the  younger 
and  innocent  girls.  The  shelter  offers  no  solution.  It  is  not  large  enough, 
not  so  planned.  A  common  dormitory,  common  dining-room,  recreation- 
room,  and  playground  afford  ample  opportunity  for  contact  and  contamina¬ 
tion.  The  girls  may  be  confined  in  detention  rooms  for  a  time,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when,  for  health’s  sake,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
liberty  of  the  house.  Then  begins  the  relating  and  exchanging  of 
experiences  unfit  for  any  ears,  in  the  presence  of  children  of  tender 
years.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  relieve  these  conditions,  to  separate 
the  classes?  It  is  high  time  that  those  who  are  interested  in  child 
welfare,  take  this  matter  especially  to  heart,  and  urge  that  something  be 
done  along  this  line. 

Permit  me  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  following  plans  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  betterment  of  the  shelter  work  for  1915. 

As  the  nursery  is  becoming  a  very  important  department  of  shelter 
work,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  or  talks 
by  the  doctor,  or  several  doctors,  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants,  in 
order  to  keep  the  nurses  who  have  done  such  faithful  work  in  the  nursery, 
in  touch  with  the  latest  ideas  in  the  way  of  treatment?  Many  of  these 
infants  are  ailing  when  brought  to  the  shelter,  and  as  each  case  requires 
special  study  and  treatment,  this  makes  very  interesting  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  playground  be  divided  so  that  boys  and  girls 
may  play  separately,  and  that  less  ground  be  taken  for  garden  purposes, 
as  the  children  were  crowded  for  play  space  last  summer,  and  the  boys 
had  no  chance  to  play  ball,  nor  any  other  games.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  lockers  be  placed  in  any  available  space  in  the  dining  room  for 
keeping  the  personal  belongings  of  the  children  in  order,  and  that  the 
doors  opening  from  the  hall  into  the  play-room,  dining-room,  and  pantry, 
be  changed  to  swing  doors,  which  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
noise  caused  by  constant  slamming. 
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The  following  is  a  statistical  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  shelter 
during  the  past  year: 

Number  of  children  dealt  with .  859 

Number  of  new  entries  .  318 

Number  of  boys  dealt  with  .  457 

Number  of  girls  dealt  with . 402 

Number  of  children  from  outside  points  .  411 

Number  of  children  from  city . 448 

Number  of  boys  from  outside  points . 217 

Number  of  girls  from  outside  points . 210 

Number  of  boys  from  city . 238 

Number  of  girls  from  city .  194 

Number  of  infants  under  one  year  old . . . 155 

Number  of  children  admitted  during  year  .  493 

Number  of  children  discharged  during  year . 479 

How  Children  Were  Disposed  of 

Released  to  parents  or  friends  .  234 

Placed  in  homes,  or  work  found  for  .  122 

Number  of  children  adopted  .  48 

Sent  to  convent  . „ . .  12 

Sent  to  hospital  .  19 

Died .  8 

Sent  to  reformatory  .  5 

Sent  to  Home  of  Refuge .  13 

Sent  to  Ruthenian  Home  .  6 

Sent  to  Beulah  Home .  2 

Sent  to  Day  Nursery  .  2 

Sent  to  Immigration  Hall .  3 

Transferred  to  Barracks . 2 

Sent  to  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb .  1 

Sent  to  Asylum  for  Insane  . . . 1 

Deported  . 1 

479 

Number  of  delinquents  . 172 

From  outside  points,  boys  . 14 

From  outside  points,  girls .  23 

From  the  city,  boys . : .  81 

From  the  city,  girls  . 54 

Religious  Denominations 

Roman  Catholic .  228 

Methodist . 137 

Church  of  England  . 131 

Presbyterian  .  97 

Lutheran  .  61 

Baptist . 37 

Undenominational  . 168 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Georgia  Bate, 

Matron,  Children’s  Shelter. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WOMEN  PROBATION 
OFFICERS  FOR  CITY  OF  EDMONTON 

ANNIE  M.  JACKSON.  ETHEL  TOMPKINS. 


R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children , 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sik, — 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  the  world  feels  the  need 
of,  it  is  the  specialist.  Even  repair  work  needs  a  specialist,  so  we  have 
come  to  specialize  in  the  girl  problem,  both  in  the  way  of  repairs  and 
production. 

Men  see  that  while  they  can  act  with  the  authority  of  understanding 
in  the  case  of  the  boy,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  that  same  understanding  is 
the  principle  of  success  with  the  woman.  They  have  lost  no  time  in  this 
province  in  giving  women  the  chance  to  specialize  actively  in  the  capacity 
where  woman’s  work  carries  greater  results.  Hence  the  need  of  the 
woman  probation  officers,  and  the  grateful  sense  of  opportunity  received, 
with  which  they  take  up  their  work. 

The  girl  problem  is  a  sex  problem,  in  that  the  delinquent  girl  does 
not  often  endanger  the  good  of  her  community  until  she  commits  a  sex 
crime.  Other  forms  of  delinquency — and  there  are  many — are  committed, 
and  combatted  or  readjusted  in  the  girl’s  own  home  or  near  it. 

During  the  past  year,  260  girls  have  come  to  us  through  different 
causes.  A  number  have  been  fine,  clean-minded  girls,  but  owing  to 
unfortunate  circumstances  they  have  become  the  wards  of  the  State  for 
the  sake  of  their  protection  and  education;  these,  of  course,  are  the  easiest 
to  deal  with. 

Next  to  this  group,  is  the  girl  whose  delinquency  is  a  result  of  her 
environment.  She  has  had  no  desire  to  do  wrong,  but  has  no  idea  of 
right,  she  only  needs  to  be  taken  charge  of  in  time,  and  correction  is  safe 
and  sure.  These  girls  have  been  placed  in  homes  as  domestic  helps, 
sometimes  situations  have  been  found  in  laundries,  department  stores, 
and  shops  of  various  kinds. 

A  number  of  the  department  stores  have  given  us  shopping  privileges, 
such  as  credit  slips,  and  a  percentage  on  all  goods  purchased  by  the 
probation  officers  for  the  girls  under  their  care.  The  girl  is  taught  how 
to  buy  in  order  that  she  may  learn  the  value  of  the  goods  she  pays  for. 
In  many  instances,  a  girl  finds  it  hard  to  live  on  her  wages  because  she 
does  not  know  how  to  buy  the  best  things  for  the  least  money,  and  is 
usually  behind  in  cash  and  in  appearance. 

Piteously  low  in  the  scale  is  the  girl  who  comes  under  the  care  of 
the  probation  officer  too  late.  Inheritance  and  surroundings  have  done 
their  work  well  before  the  State  is  given  a  chance,  and  it  is  a  long  and 
difficult  task  to  aid  nature  to  right  itself.  When  a  girl  becomes  seem¬ 
ingly  incorrigible,  she  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Home 
of  the  Refuge  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  sisters  use  tact  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  abounding  patience  in  the  reclamation  of  the  girls.  Out  of  the 
10  girls  committed  to  this  institution  in  the  past  year,  the  greater  number 
are  on  their  way  to  better  things. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Chatham,  three  girls  have  been  placed 
in  The  Beulah  Home,  where  they  have  received  care  and  kindness.  The 
Ruthenian  Home  for  the  foreign  girls  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
taking  care  of  those  who  could  not  speak  English,  and  needed  a  home  or 
strict  control;  19  of  our  girls  have  been  sent  here  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods. 

All  the  shooting  galleries  in  the  city  have  been  supervised  by  the 
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women  officers,  with  regard  to  the  age,  home  conditions,  and  character 
of  the  girls  employed  there.  While  this  kind  of  work  has  an  age  limit,  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  shooting-gallery  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  a  girl  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  cafes  and  hotels  have  also  been  visited, 
and  though  these  places  hardly  ever  employ  girls  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  yet  it  is  well  to  keep  in  sight  the  complete  work-a-day  world  of 
all  girls  and  women. 

The  need  of  supervision  of  girls  in  the  industrial  life,  becomes  more 
apparent  every  day,  and  the  necessary  mixing  of  the  sexes  in  the  daily 
competition  for  bread  and  butter  is  something  which  demands  sympathe¬ 
tic  attention. 

The  question  of  the  girl’s  amusement  is  as  serious  and  important  as 
is  the  question  of  her  training.  The  spirit  of  the  young  calls  for  light, 
music  activity  and  comradeship,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
the  search  for  pleasure,  after  the  monotony  of  her  work,  the  girl  forms 
chance  acquaintances  who  lead  her  away  from  the  straight  road  in  her 
amusements.  Foreign  girls,  ignorant,  loving,  and  unschooled  in  the  ways 
and  language  of  the  country,  wander  into  dance  halls  and  cheap  theatres, 
and  become  demoralized  before  any  real  chance  is  given  them  to  develop 
into  good  Canadian  citizens. 

A  club-room  has  lately  been  opened,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  both  men 
and  women  who  are  interested  in  our  work,  and  have  contributed  both 
money  and  furnishings  sufficient  for  a  beginning.  Once  a  week  the  girls 
meet  at  the  club  room  and  play  games,  sew,  read,  and  listen  to  interesting 
talks.  The  girls  themselves  have  entered  into  the  spirit  readily,  and 
already  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  larger  quarters,  a  cottage,  where 
the  woman  probation  officers  will  live,  and  keep  “open  house”  for  the 
girls.  This  is  the  goal  ahead.  Fun  in  plenty,  instruction  along  practical 
lines,  and  an  occasional  invitation  to  tea  will  help  to  win  confidences  and 
enable  us  to  guide  the  girl  along  right  lines. 

The  managers  of  picture  shows  have  been  very  generous  in  allowing 
passes  to  as  many  girls  as  we  cared  to  take,  even  notifying  us  when 
there  was  a  special  run  of  good  films.  Different  churches  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  girls  good  times  by  sending  tickets  to  concerts  and  musi- 
cales.  Our  chief  idea  is  to  make  the  girl  as  independent  in  her  amuse¬ 
ments  as  in  all  other  things,  and  so  these  treats  are  given  her  as  a 


pleasant  surprise,  and  not  as  something  to  be  expected. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  the  girls  with  whom  we  have 
dealt  in  the  past  year  have  been  placed. 

Placed  at  domestic  work . 87 

Under  supervision  in  their  own  homes  .  63 

Returned  to  parents .  18 

Placed  at  work  in  laundry .  3 

Left  the  city .  15 

Attending  school  . 9 

Cared  for  in  institutions  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  ....  40 

Married  . 10 

Adopted  . 6 

Working  in  stores  .  2 

Sent  to  hospital .  7 


260 

(Signed)  Annie  M.  Jackson, 
(Signed)  Ethel  Tompkins, 

Probation  Officers. 
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REPORT  OF  PROBATION  OFFICER  OF 
LETHBRIDGE 


WILLIAM  LAMB. 


R.  B.  Ohadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you 
herewith  my  report  in  connection  with  the  Children’s  Department,  from 
November  1st,  1913,  to  October  31st,  1914. 

The  following  are  a  few  statistics  in  brief,  that  will  doubtless  cover 
the  matter  to  your  satisfaction: 


Statement  of  Expenses  Running  Children’s  Shelter 
Lethbridge,  Alta. 


From  November 

November,  1913 . 

December,  1913  . 

January,  1914  . 

February,  1914  . 

March,  1914 . 

April,  1914  . 

May,  1914  . 

June,  1914 . 

July,  1914 . 

August  1914  . 

September,  1914 . 

October,  1914  . 


1st,  1913,  to  October  31st,  1914. 


$473.51 

Wages 

$240. 0'O 

431.39 

“ 

261.60 

461.66 

66 

249.90 

514.88 

66 

235.00 

419.53 

66 

249.40 

408.88 

66 

257.00 

418.02 

66 

245.00 

426.88 

66 

239.00 

412.21 

66 

236.70 

452.21 

245.80 

268.57 

66 

245.00 

363.15 

“ 

245.00 

$5,050.89 

Groceries,  etc . $2,101.49 


$2,949.40 


Probation  Officer’s  Report,  Month  by  Month 


November,  1913 — Number  of  children  .  13 

December,  1913 — Number  of  children . 13 

January,  1914 — Number  of  children .  25 

February,  1914 — Number  of  children .  24 

March,  1914 — Number  of  children .  21 

April,  1914 — Number  of  children .  14 

May,  1914 — Number  of  children .  15 

June,  1914— Number  of  children .  15 

July,  1914 — Number  of  children .  21 

August,  1914 — Number  of  children .  21 

September,  1914 — Number  of  children .  13 


Total  number  of  children . 212 


Expenses 


November, 

1913 — Government  .  . . 

....$77.85  City 

$  60.60 

December, 

1913— 

. . . .  103.00 

51.80 

January, 

1914— 

_  225.90 

34.60 

February, 

1914— 

_  244.75 

32.20 

March, 

1914— 

. .. .  194.45 

21.65 

April, 

1914— 

. . . .  177.70 

19.50 

May, 

1914— 

_  140.20 

37.05 
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June,  1914 — Government  . $180.40  City  $  19.50 

July,  1914—  “  198.10  “  66.35 

August,  1914—  “  149.65  “  30.05 

September,  1914—  “  147.15  “  19.50 


$2,027.30  $410.35 

Expenditure  .  $5,050.89 

City  of  Lethbridge .  3,023.59 

Government  .  2,027.30 

Department’s  cheques  total  .  1,981.80 

Department’s  balance  due .  45.50 


$2,027.30 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Children’s  Shelter,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Admitted  to  the  home  during  the  year .  74 

Disposed  of  as  follows: 

Returned  to  parents . 21 

Domestic  service  . . . 2 

Deported  . 3 

Sent  to  asylum . 2 

Sent  to  reformatory  . 2 

Ran  away  from  home .  1 

Children  in  the  shelter .  14 

Sent  to  foster  homes  .  29 

74 

Ages  of  children  dealt  with  as  follows: 

One  year  old  .  4 

Two  years  old  .  5 

Three  years  old .  2 

Four  years  old  .  2 

Five  years  old  . 6 

Six  years  old  . 5 

Seven  years  old .  2 

Eight  years  old  .  7 

Nine  years  old  . 8 

Ten  years  old .  2 

Eleven  years  old . 9 

Twelve  years  old  .  10 

Thirteen  years  old  .  3 

Fourteen  years  old  .  9 

Fifteen  years  old  . 4 

Sixteen  years  old  .  4 

Religion  of  children  dealt  with: 

Anglican .  25 

Presbyterian  . 11 

Roman  Catholic  .  16 

Methodist . 4 

Lutheran  .  4 

Salvation  Army  .  4 

Protestants  .  10 

Nationalities  of  children  dealt  with: 

English  .  27 

Scotch  .  11 

Canadian  .  2 

Irish .  4 

American  .  4 

Swedish  . 2 

Italian  .  1 

Belgian  .  1 

Slavish  .  1 

Roumanian  .  1 

German  . . 14 

Austrian  . 4 
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Cases  tried  in  Juvenile  Court: 

Theft  .  9 

Attempting  to  steal  . . . 2 

Shop  breaking  .  6 

Discharging  firearms  .  2 

Destroying  property . 6 

Vagrancy  . 1 

Attempting  to  steal  horse  . 1 

Running  away  from  shelter . 1 

28 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  were  settled  out  of  court  such  as 
breaking  windows,  etc.,  of  boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years.  Details  given  below. 

Out  after  curfew . 19 

Destroying  property  .  32 

Lost,  returned  to  parents  .  24 

Employment  found  for  .  14 

Fighting  on  street .  9 

Miscellaneous  mischief  .  . .  30 

128 

Estimates  for  the  Children’s  Shelter  for  the  Year  1915 

Probation  officer’s  salary . $960.00 

Miss  Dainty  (matron)  . 960.00 

Salary  of  two  maids .  480.00 

Janitor,  5  months  at  $7.00  per  month .  35.00 

Coal  . 100.00 

Light  . 50.00 

Water  . 38.40 

Telephone  (rent)  . 32.00 

Long  distance  telephone  calls .  20.00 

Telegrams  .  20.00 

Ice  . 5.00 

Milk .  150.00 

Groceries  . 800.00 

Meat  .  175.00 

Electrical  repairs . 25.00 

Plumbing  repairs . 30.00 

Bread  . 50.00 

Furniture  and  bedding  .  50.00 

Drugs  and  baby  food  .  60.00 

Stationery  and  stamps  . 15.00 

Clothing  and  boots  .  100.00 

Sundries,  including  cooking  utensils,  toilet  papers, 

repairs  to  home,  floor  polish,  house  utensils,  etc.  75.00 
Five  per  cent,  (store  charges)  .  100.00 


Gross  estimates  for  1915  .  $4,330.40 


Estimated  Credits  .  $1,960.00 


Net  appropriation  for  1915 . $2,370.00 


Certified  correct. 

(Signed)  William  Lamb, 

Probation  Officer. 
(Signed)  Grace  Dainty, 

Matron. 
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REPORT  OF  MATRON  OF  CHILDREN’S 
SHELTER  AT  LETHBRIDGE 

GRACE  DAINTY. 


R.  B.  Ohadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

During  the  past  year  seventy-four  children  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Children’s  Shelter  at  Lethbridge,  and  their  disposal  ultimately  has  been 


as  follows: 

Placed  in  foster  homes  .  29 

Returned  to  parents  .  21 

Domestic  service  .  2 

Deported  .  3 

Sent  to  asylum  . . 2 

Sent  to  reformatory  .  2 

Ran  away .  1 

60 

Now  in  shelter .  14 
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When  a  child  is  brought  into  the  shelter,  we  believe  that  he  is  sick 
in  body  or  mind,  sometimes  both.  The  outside  of  the  body  is  dirty,  and 
the  little  mind  is  full  of  queer  things,  that  should  never  be  planted  in  the 
mind  of  an  innocent  child,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remedy  these 
conditions  as  far  as  possible.  The  mind  that  is  full  of  anxiety  and  care, 
or,  worse  still,  evil  thoughts,  and  in  some  cases  almost  void  of  anything, 
is  treated,  and  every  effort  made,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
correct  the  existing  conditions.  The  anxious  one  is  soon  overcome  by 
lively  companions,  outdoor  exercise,  books,  games,  and  new  surroundings 
help  to  make  him  forget  his  trouble.  Those  children  with  evil  thoughts,  that 
show  in  their  little  faces,  are  only  corrected  by  supplying  the  child  with 
new  ideals,  and  surroundings.  In  the  home  we  can  only  make  a  very 
feeble  effort,  but  trust  that  when  they  are  placed  in  good  foster  homes, 
the  seeds  which  we  have  planted  will  enable  them  to  develop  into  good 
citizens  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  early  home  training  and  grounding. 

In  a  few  cases,  when  the  child  was  almost  imbecile,  care,  good  food, 
and  exercise  out-of-doors,  and  the  removal  of  all  possible  anxiety  and 
care,  accomplished  wonders  in  building  up  the  physical  and  also  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child,  so  that  they  could  even  learn  a  little  in  the 
school. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  results  in  dealing  with  delin¬ 
quent  girls  have  been  satisfactory.  At  present,  as  far  as  we  know,  these 
girls  are  all  living  decent  lives,  and  judging  from 
Delinquent  Girls  their  letters  are  in  a  right  state  of  mind.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  for  the  coming  year,  if  it 
is  possible  these  girls  should  be  cared  for  outside  the  shelter,  as  there 
is  a  danger  that  they  may  do  the  younger  children  harm. 

With  regard  to  improvements  in  the  shelter,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
front  porch  be  carried  up  to  the  roof,  with  one  side  of  glass,  for  the 
smaller  children  to  play  in.  An  isolation  room  is  needed  where  new 
children  would  be  received  and  would  sleep  for  two  weeks  to  prevent 
any  infectious  disease  spreading,  we  also  need  another  detention  room, 
where  we  could  detain  a  naughty  new  child,  until  he  came  to  his  senses. 
A  fence  around  the  shelter  is  a  great  necessity  in  order  to  prevent 
runaways. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Grace  Dainty, 

Matron,  Children's  Shelter. 
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REPORT  OF  PROBATION  OFFICER  AT 
MEDICINE  HAT 

LESLIE  MATS. 


R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

I  enclose  statistics  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  year  1914  in  this  city, 
and  have  placed  last  year’s  figures  beside  them. 

It  shows  in  a  marked  manner  that  the  public  are  taking  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  People  appear  to  be  more  willing  to 
report  cases  where  the  home  conditions  are  not  as  they  should  be,  since 
the  Juvenile  Court  has  replaced  the  publicity  of  the  ordinary  police  court, 
the  informant’s  name  is  not  brought  into  court  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Children’s  Shelter,  which  the  City  started  in  the  summer,  has 
unfortunately  not  been  completed  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  but  we  hope 
to  see  it  finished  before  this  year  is  out.  The  building  is  a  fine  one,  and 
up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  will  have  a  handsome  appearance  when 
completed.  The  site  is  well  drained  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  river  and  city.  There  are  ample  grounds  for  gardens  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

The  home  should  be  the  means  of  more  interest  being  taken  in  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  which  at  present  is  not  supported  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  need  for  more  active  members  who  would  visit  the  homes 
where  conditions  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  yet  are  not  bad 
enough  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  children.  Kindly  supervision  and 
advice  would,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  great  improvements  in  many  homes, 
if  done  in  the  right  way. 

A  serious  problem  that  needs  consideration  is  that  of  the  newsboys. 
They  are  exposed  to  bad  influences  and  are  out  too  late  at  night  seeing  and 
hearing  too  much  of  the  dark  side  of  life  on  the  streets.  Many  have  too 
little  education  and  they  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  simply 
growing  up  to  be  street  loafers.  The  boy  who  delivers  papers  at  the 
homes  of  subscribers  is  in  a  different  class,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
school  child  (under  fourteen  years  of  age)  should  be  allowed  to  deliver 
papers  till  aitier  school  hours,  namely  after  4  p.m.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  the  child  cannot  do  justice  to  his  studies  when  he  has  to  leave  his 
home  before  six  to  deliver  his  papers,  get  breakfast,  and  then  rush  to 
school. 

Another  matter  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  is,  the  holding  of  contests  for 
certain  articles,  by  stores,  etc.,  tickets  representing  so  many  votes  being 
given  to  purchasers  of  goods  or  tickets,  the  winner  being  the  party 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

This  appears  to  call  for  regulation. 

They  have  been  the  cause  of  little  boys  and  girls  standing  around 
the  doors  of  stores  and  places  of  amusement,  soliciting  the  votes  of  those 
going  in  or  coming  out,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  after  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  This  is  not  conducive  to  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  and  the  parents  are  to  blame  for  allowing  the  children  to  do 
such  things. 

The  juvenile  offenders  were  chiefly  up  on  charges  of  breaking  windows, 
and  doing  damage  to  vacant  property.  It  was  the  first  offence  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  case,  and  the  boys’  school  record  in  nearly  all  cases  had  been 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  girls  being  brought  before 
the  Juvenile  Court  for  delinquency.  One  girl  was  removed  from  her 
home  owing  to  ill-treatment,  and  the  parents  prosecuted. 
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Some  of  the  children  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  wards 
of  the  department  owing  to  unsatisfactory  home  conditions,  were  left 
with  their  parents,  subject  to  those  conditions  being  improved,  and  so 
far  there  has  been  no  cause  for  further  action,  as  the  parents  have  heeded 
the  warnings  they  received. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  parent  was  charged 
with  contributing  to  the  delinquency.  Too  many  parents  fail  to  realize 
their  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  their  children’s  com¬ 
panionship  and  whereabouts  after  school  hours. 

The  prosecutions  have  had  the  desired  effect  in  most  cases,  and  the 
children  looked  after  better  since. 

Playgrounds  for  the  children  are  badly  needed,  some  place  where 
they  can  play  and  know  they  are  safe  from  being  driven  away.  Parents 
of  boys  who  had  got  into  trouble  around  the  streets  have  said,  “Where 
can  our  boys  play?  They  must  play  somewhere,  and  the  streets  are 
practically  the  only  place  they  have,  and  then  they  are  liable  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  disorderly  conduct,  breaking  windows,  etc.” 

The  public  parks  can  hardly  be  described  as  playgrounds,  as  no  one 
is  allowed  on  the  grass,  which  is  the  very  place  the  children  love  to  play. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Juvenile  Court  have  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  their  time  to  the  cases  brought  before  them,  and  both  Mr.  O.  D.  Austin, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Wilson  (though  very  busy  men)  were  always  willing 
to  advise  on  any  case  brought  before  them. 

The  city  doctors  have  most  kindly  examined  and  attended  free  of 
charge  every  case  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  society.  There  was 
only  one  surgical  case,  and  Dr.  Orr  (the  city  health  officer)  kindly 
performed  the  operation. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  taken  care  of  all  children  needing  temporary 
homes,  and  has  assisted  in  every  possible  way  on  the  very  shortest 
notice. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  home  or  school  in  the  province,  where 
mentally  deficient  children  could  receive  manual  training  and  the  special 
attention  that  such  children  require.  I  have  had  several  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  such  a  home,  by  people  interested. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Empire  have  been  most  generous  and  kind  to 
the  little  ones  whom  we  have  reported  to  them  as  being  in  need. 
Immediate  help  was  always  given  whether  in  the  form  of  clothing  or 
food. 

The  police  have  helped  in  every  wajr  possible,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  The  Children’s  Protection  Act,  and  the  Act  respecting 
Juvenile  Courts. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Leslie  Mais, 

Probation  Officer. 


REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  1914,  MEDICINE  HAT 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  proba¬ 
tion  work  in  the  City  of  Medicine  Hat,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1914.  To  show  the  growth  of  the  work,  the  figures  for  1913  are  quoted: 

1913.  1914. 


Interviews  and  visits  .  500  1383 

Children  put  out  .  11 

Meetings  attended  .  5  21 

Applications  for  children  .  4 

Sent  to  shelters  .  4 

Notices  of  investigation  .  12  34 

Orders  of  delivery . 16 

Investigated  cases  reported .  17 

Juvenile  Courts  held  .  12 
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1913.  1914. 

Charges  against  parents . . .  3  26 

Convictions  . 3  21 

Charges  against  juveniles  .  31 

Truancies  .  45  41 

Letters  received  . 250 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Leslie  Mais, 

Probation  Officer . 


APPRECIATION 

Calgary,  Alta.,  January  16,  1915. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

Having  been  connected  with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  this  city  for  the 
major  portion  of  1914,  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
thought  and  experience  concerning  the  same.  For  some  years  I  had 
read  with  interest  of  Judge  Lindsay  and  his  work  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
I  had  also  watched  the  work  of  an  old  friend  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Star,  and  when  some  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  position 
of  commissioner  in  the  Juvenile  Court  in  this  city,  I  felt  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  good,  and  in  measure  continue  my  life  work  as 
pioneer  missionary. 

To  help  in  preventing  criminal  growth,  to  admonish  and  encourage 
and  incite  to  manly  and  womanly  conduct,  to  make  some  of  our  older 
youths  feel  in  the  solemnity  of  court  the  real  responsibilities  of  life,  and 
the  stern  necessity  of  their  considering  the  rights  of  our  commonwealth 
and  the  sacredness  of  municipal  and  personal  property,  to  be  able  to  help 
in  restoring  harmony  in  homes  where — because  of  the  disagreements  of 
parents — the  children  were  fast  becoming  sorely  neglected  and  often 
thrown  upon  the  street,  to  aid  and  rescue  and  help  to  a  better  life  many 
of  the  unfortunates,  the  victims  of  base  sensuality  and  devilish  greed,  to 
take  from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  sometimes  most  terrible  surroundings 
young  children  and  little  infants,  and  to  seek  out  and  discover  for  these, 
kind  foster  parents  and  beautiful  Christian  homes — to  find  out  splendid 
men  and  women,  who  are  willing  to  become  brothers  and  sisters  to  the 
unfortunate  and  weaker  in  the  race,  to  bring  the  dependent  child  and  the 
childless  man  and  woman  together  and  then  watch  the  healthy  growth  of 
parenthood  and  true  family  life  bud  and  blossom  into  splendid  relation¬ 
ship;  all  this  and  more  have  I  seen,  and  been  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  during  the  short  time  of  my  service  with  my  fellow  commissioners 
and  the  faithful  officers  of  the  Children’s  Aid  and  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
this  city. 

Therefore,  I  would  wish  for  this  young  province,  the  continual  and 
earnest  efforts  of  our  governments,  provincial  and  municipal,  in  this  most 
patriotic  work,  and  I  also  would  bespeak  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  true 
citizens  in  this  department  of  our  government,  and  this  truly  wise  and 
humane  effort  towards  a  higher  civilization  and  more  blessed  common 
future. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  John  McDougal 


The  Manse,  9906  104th  Street,  Edmonton,  January  15th,  1915. 
R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 


Sir, — 

Your  letter  asking  for  a  brief  report  from  me  in  reference  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1914,  was 
duly  received. 
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My  experience,  sitting  as  a  magistrate  in  the  court  has  been  limited 
and  intermittent,  but  such  as  it  has  been  has  thoroughly  convinced  me 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Government  in  establishing  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  as  that  of  which  you  are  the  Superintendent.  Its  possibilities,  along 
the  line  of  prevention  of  crime  and  the  production  of  criminals,  cannot 
be  fully  estimated  in  any  kind  of  statistics.  A  child  saved  from  crime 
and  given  a  chance  along  right  lines  is  a  possible  asset  beyond  computa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  your  department  and  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  of  which  the  public  in  general  is  quite  unaware. 

The  Government  should  go  farther,  and  insist  upon  every  municipality 
providing  ample  and  convenient  supervised  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  every  community,  as  an  outlet  for,  and  proper  education  of,  their 
physical  energies. 

The  delinquents  are  more  frequently  so  from  environment  and  lack  of 
proper  outlet  for  their  activities,  than  from  evil  disposition  and  tendency 
to  go  astray. 

Your  department’s  work  is  to  try  and  have  the  environment  changed, 
or  to  lift  the  child  out  of  it  and  put  him  in  such  a  foster  home,  as  may 
give  the  child  a  fair  opportunity  to  “make  good”  as  a  citizen. 

Your  statistics  will  indicate  how  much  of  such  valuable  service  to  the 
State  has  been  rendered  during  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  widespread  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done 
should  be  given  through  the  press  of  the  province,  to  the  public,  and  thus 
stimulate  interest  in  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  D.  G.  McQueen, 


St.  Albert,  February  1st,  1915. 

It.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

Answering  your  enquiry  of  the  14th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  say  that  while 
sincerely  acknowledging  the  great  fairness  shown  by  you  personally,  in 
tlie  discharge  of  your  difficult  office,  I  must  say  that  my  own  idea  is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  organization  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

I  believe  that  for  most  of  the  children,  especially  orphans  and  neglected 
children,  a  complete  course  of  education  in  a  special  institution  or  board¬ 
ing-school  would  be  far  more  advantageous. 

At  first  sight,  the  home  education  at  foster  parents  seems  to  be  alright, 
but,  in  fact  it  may  fail  on  many  points,  viz:  because  more  menial  labour 
than  would  be  proper  may  be  expected  from  the  child,  or  the  surroundings 
may  not  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  for  some  other  cause. 

Consequently  it  seems  that  a  special  training,  which  would  last  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  least,  or  more  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  should 
be  given  to  these  children  in  some  special  institution,  where  they  could 
be  graded  and  kept  separate  in  respect  to  age,  instruction,  and  also  moral 
character.  In  this  manner  a  real  work  of  reform  could  be  secured  before 
they  could  be  turned  to  some  foster  home. 

Of  course,  for  such  training,  Catholic  institutions  should  be  provided 
for  Catholic  children. 

This,  I  believe,  would  be  more  conducive  to  satisfactory  results  than 
the  present  system  of  three  months’  shelter. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Emile  J.  Legal. 

Archbishop  of  Edmonton. 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  January  26th,  1915. 

It.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Government  Buildings,  City. 

Our  department  would  like  to  convey  to  you  and  your  staff  our  very 
great  appreciation  of  the  assistance  you  have  given  us  during  the  past 
year,  by  having  parents  bring  or  send  their  children  for  treatment,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  given.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  we 
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requested  your  assistance  only  after  all  other  means  of  persuasion  had 
failed  and  the  children  were  suffering  as  a  consequence  of  such  neglect. 

Again  thanking  you  and  hoping  to  have  your  co-operation  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  D.  J.  Dunn, 

Medical  Inspector  of  Schools. 


10325  132nd  Street,  Edmonton,  January  20th,  1915. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children. 

Sir, — 

In  these  days,  when  the  papers  are  full  of  “relief  work”  and  patriotic 
funds,”  few  seem  to  realize  that  such  excellent  work  is  being  done  for 
the  Empire  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  From  the 
very  nature  of  your  work  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  carried  on  quietly;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  am  almost  daily  coming  into  contact  with  its  results  in  all 
parts  of  this  province. 

As  just  one  woman,  I  desire  to  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you 
my  heartiest  appreciation  of  what  you  are  accomplishing.  Through 
reports,  and  by  the  medium  of  newspapers,  I  have  been  following  the 
work  for  neglected  children  in  the  various  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  feel  I  can  say  without  any  qualification,  that  the  results  in 
our  province  have  been  second  to  none;  indeed,  I  feel  that  you  have 
established  a  record  for  Canada,  at  least,  and  that  you  have  every  reason 
to  feel  gratified. 

Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  kiddies  of  Alberta,  to  take  off  my  sombrero 
to  you! 

Yours  sincerely, 

Emily  F.  Murphy, 

(“Janey  Canuck”). 


Court  House,  Calgary,  Alta.,  March  9th,  1915. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children , 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

You  have  asked  me,  I  presume  on  account  of  my  long  residence  in 
this  province,  to  state  my  experience  in  connection  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  relation  to  children.  As  this  residence  extends  over 
twenty  years,  there  has  been  large  opportunity  for  observation. 

The  earlier  legislation  provided  “prohibition  against  supplying  minors 
with  tobacco”  and,  “the  support  of  illegitimate  children,”  but  it  was  not 
until  1909  when  the  Government  of  Alberta  brought  in  The  Children’s 
Protection  Act  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Destitute  and  Neglected  Children,  that  any  step  of  importance  was 
taken  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children  and  provide  some 
measures  for  their  protection.  Since  (then  The  Truancy  Act  of  1909  has 
been  passed,  and  more  recently  the  Act  relating  to  Infants  and  the 
Creation  of  Juvenile  Courts. 

From  1897  to  1900  I  was  police  magistrate  of  the  City  of  Calgary  and 
in  that  capacity  juvenile  offenders  were  frequently  brought  before  me; 
the  general  class  of  offenders  consisting  of  petty  thefts,  damage  to 
property,  and  incendiarism.  There  was  no  adequate  means  of  dealing 
with  these  offenders  on  account  of  their  tender  years,  so  that  after  an 
enquiry  in  court  and  a  detention  in  the  police  station  (which  was  of  a  very 
primitive  character)  these  young  offenders  had  to  be  released,  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  character  having  been  effected  by  their  detention.  Later 
in  1907  when  I  was  on  the  Bench  of  the  District  Court  more  serious  cases 
of  juvenile  offences  came  before  me,  and,  still  there  was  no  means  of 
dealing  with  the  offenders. 

Since  The  Children’s  Protection  Act  of  1909,  under  which  you  were 
appointed  Superintendent  (although  there  were  for  some  few  years  after- 
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wards  cases  in  my  own  experience  showing  the  depravity  of  some  young 
people),  offences  by  juvenile  delinquents,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience 
goes,  are  quite  rarely  dealt  with  by  the  courts.  Whether  this  is  merely 
a  coincidence,  or  as  I  prefer  to  think  the  result  of  the  administration  of 
The  Children’s  Protection  Act  and  the  institution  of  Juvenile  Courts,  can¬ 
not  be  stated  with  certainty;  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  allow  young 
persons  to  taste  the  atmosphere  of  a  gaol,  and  of  a  public  trial  in  a  court 
room  is  insalutary,  and  that  the  contact,  even  for  a  short  period,  with 
adult  criminals  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  permanent  harm,  and  that 
some  such  machinery  as  is  afforded  by  the  powers  given  you  under  this 
Act  is  the  sanest  way  to  deal  with  young  persons  who  have  gone  astray, 
or  are,  from  their  unfortunate  surroundings,  prone  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  ail  the  latter  cases  that  I  have 
been  concerned  with,  to  be  able  to  bring  the  matter  before  your  branch 
of  the  service,  and  in  the  cases  where  the  delinquents  have  been  put  on 
probation  under  your  supervision,  it  has  been  quite  the  exception  to  find 
relapses. 

In  many  cases  where  children  of  tender  years  are  in  poor  homes  and 
under  influences  which  would  prove  pernicious  as  they  grow  up,  the  power 
of  removing  them  and  of  having  them  placed  out  to  service,  or  legally 
adopted  under  the  provisions  of  The  Infants  Act  by  respectable  and 
responsible  persons,  must  in  time  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  young  persons,  and  tend  to  convert  poor  material,  or  material 
which  is  in  poor  environment  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  in 
citizenship,  instead  of  a  burden  to  the  State. 

It  may  again  be  a  coincidence,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is 
something  more,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  laws  of  the  province  and  its 
administration  under  the  office  which  you  hold,  that  I  have  not  had  for 
upwards  of  three  years  any  cases  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  deal  with. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  Roland  Winter, 

Judge  of  the  District  Court. 


Court  House,  Edmonton,  March  3rd,  1915. 

R.  B.  Chadwick,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Neglected  Children, 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sir, — 

I  have  your  letter  asking  for  a  short  article  from  me.  I  gladly  comply 
with  your  request  as  I  consider  your  department  is  doing  a  most  important 
work;  in  fact,  it  is  doing  the  most  important  work  that  any  department 
of  a  government  can  do — giving  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  a  slip, 
a  chance  to  become  men  and  women  and  not  criminals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  your  department  brings  in  greater  returns  than  any  other, 
returns  that  are  not  counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  we  are  too  often 
inclined  to  gauge  the  value  of  work  done,  but  in  the  upbuilding  of  char¬ 
acter  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  province  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
having  either  no  parents  at  all  or  have  parents  who  do  not  in  any  way 
realize  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them;  whose  children  merely  grow 
up,  in  many  cases,  to  fill  our  gaols  and  penitentiaries. 

It  also  gives  a  return  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  boy  or  a  girl  saved  from 
a  life  of  crime  is  an  asset  to  the  province,  while,  if  not  checked,  he  or  she 
becomes  a  liability,  how  great  is  only  determined  by  computing  the  cost 
of  police,  criminal  courts  and  prisons. 

I  have  three  suggestions  to  make,  and  if  these  are  carried  out  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  able  to  do  your  work  much  better  and  with  greater  ease. 

First:  A  proper  home  of  detention.  We  have  been  a  province  now  for 
nearly  ten  years  and  so  far  have  no  place  of  our  own  in  which  we  can 
place  delinquent  children.  This  is  absolutely  needed.  To  my  mind  it  is 
impossible  to  do  good  work  without  such,  and  what  you  have  been  able 
to  do  without  this  essential  is  surprising.  The  government  has  no  more 
pressing  matter  in  hand  than  this.  To  begin  the  outlay  need  not  be  very 
great  but  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  once. 

Second:  The  age  limit  should  be  raised  to  21.  Our  laws  are  strict  to 
preserve  the  property  of  infants.  Until  21  years  old  he  is  incapable  of 
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transferring  land  or  incurring  any  debts  except  for  necessaries.  He  cannot 
sue  in  our  courts  or  be  sued,  except  through  his  guardian  or  next  friend; 
yet,  after  17  he  is  liable  to  the  same  penalties  on  breaking  the  law,  to  be 
tried  in  the  same  courts,  and  if  punished  by  imprisonment  to  consort  with 
the  criminals  of  every  class. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  be  contradicted  successfully  if  I  say  that  the  age 
between  17  and  21  is  the  most  crucial  in  a  boy’s  life.  He  is  a  child  with 
the  desire  to  be  thought  a  man.  He  is  then  really  forming  his  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  if  he  commits  a  wrong  the  greatest  care  should  be 
used  in  dealing  with  him.  He  should  be  dealt  with  kindly  and  firmly. 
Most  of  the  wrongs  committed  are  done  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  or  through 
idleness. 

Is  it  proper  punishment  to  send  him  to  prison,  where  he  is  in  a  position 
to  learn  the  vices  of  the  older  criminals?  I  am  Sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  reforming  under  such  conditions. 

With  boys  of  this  age  we  should  look  much  more  to  reformation  than 
to  punishment. 

Third:  A  permanent  judge  or  commissioner,  who  can  give  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  Juvenile  Court  work. 

The  present  system  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair  to  the  child.  His 
problems  need  special  study  and  care  besides  a  knowledge  of  criminal 
law. 

Children  charged  with  nearly  every  offence  mentioned  in  the  Criminal 
Code  come  up  for  trial  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  Should  not,  therefore, 
the  accused  have  equal  rights  for  trial  that  are  accorded  to  those  tried  in 
our  Criminal  Courts? 

Has  a  child  who  is  compelled  to  have  his  case  tried  by  commissioners 
who  have  little  or  no  legal  training  or  experience  been  given  the  same 
chance  to  prove  his  innocence  that,  his  older  brother  has  whose  case  is 
dealt  with  by  a  judge  who  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  expert  in  such  matters? 

A  judge  must  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  work,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  selected  as  being  specially  fitted  for  the  work  he  has  to 
do,  whereas  the  commissioners,  while  they  are  undoubtedly  selected  for 
the  position  with  the  view  of  getting  the  best  men,  yet  can  give  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work.  In  other  words,  their  work  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  incidental  to  and  not  their  actual  work.  Then  again, 
commissioners  frequently  resign  and  new  ones  are  appointed,  thus  losing 
the  experiences  already  gained  by  the  commissioners  resigning. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  your  work  among  neglected  children,  as 
it  comes  less  under  my  observation  than  that  of  dealing  with  delinquents. 
I  want,  however,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  good  you  have  done  in 
this  work.  Many  a  poor  child  will  grow  up  to  thank  you  for  the  chance 
given  him. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  convey  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  assistance 
that  you  and  your  officers  have  given  me.  With  many  young  men  and 
young  women  over  the  age  of  17,  charged  with  and  found  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime,  I  have  been  at  complete  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  You  and 
your  officers  have  come  to  my  assistance,  with  the  result,  I  think,  in  every 
instance  that  the  young  prisoner  has  reformed,  due  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  the  kindly  advice  and  assistance  of  you  and  your  officers. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Taylok, 

Judge  of  the  District  Court ,  Edmonton. 
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